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Cooperative Plan |Smaller Cities Adopting Zoning 
Of Grocery Chain' 4s Aid to Community Building 


Stores Analyzed Striki 


Trade Commission Report 
Shows 395 Such Systems 
Doing Annual Business of 


600 to 700 Millions 


HE control of municipal growth of! 
smaller communities by zoning is one 
of the recent, striking developments in the 
| zoning field, according to a survey of zon- 
| ing laws and ordinances for 1930 just com- 
| pleted by Norman L. Knauss of the Di- 
| vision of. Building and Housing of the 
| Bureau of Standards. 

With 77 municipalities adopting zoning 
ordinances for the first time last year, 70 
had populations not in excess of 40,000, 
whereas in the early days of zoning it 
| was the larger cities, for the most part, 
that took it up, it was pointed out. 

Zoning in 1,000 Communities 

The ordinances adopted last year 
brought the number of communities hav- 
ing them nearly up to the 1,000 mark, 
representing more than 46,000,000 persons, 
| Which is equal to more than 67 per cent 
of the urban population of the United 
States. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Department of 
; Commerce: 

The growing recognition of the princi- 
ples of zoning and of its value in com- 
munity building is attested by the sus- 
| tained interest indicated by the fact that 
the number of initial municipal enact- 
| ments in 1930 compares well with the aver- 
age for the past several years. 

Zoning, it should be explained, is de- 
signed to regulate the kind and density of 
uses of private land, and the use, height 
}and bulk of private buildings in the in- 
terest of the corgmunity as a whole, in 
; order that its inhabitants may enjoy the 
greater degree of health and safety and 


lncsae of All States 
Found in Excess of 
Operating Expenses 


‘Investigation Made 
By Direction of Senate 


Report on Marketing and Dis- 
tribution Methods of Cen- 
trally Owned Groups Will 
Be Submitted Next | 


The 395 cooperative chain grocery Sys- 
tems, as differentiated from the centrally 
owned chains, with a total membership of 
53,400 retail stores, in 1929 transac da 
business estimated at from $600,000,000 to 
$700,000,000, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported to the Senate as of July 13 
in its first report on chain stores. 

A report on the centrally owned chains 
including approximately 55,000 retail stores 
will be submitted later, the Commission 
said. Prior transmittal of the report on 
cooperatives, the Commission states, was 
prompted primarily by “the emphasis | 
placed on the idea that cooperative chains 
may be the salvation of the independent 
retailer.” 

Two Groups of Chains 

Cooperative chains, the Commission 
found, are classified in two groups, the 
“retailer cooperatives,” in which retailers | 
cooperate among themselves to perform 
@or their own benefit the functions of | 
wholesaler, but are not connected with | 
any particular wholesaler, and the “whole- 
saler-retailer cooperatives,” in which re- 
@ailers associate with a wholesaler in mer- 
chandising activities. 

In comparing the two types of coop- 
erative chains, the Commission found that 
retailer cooperatives, on the average, suc- 
ceeded in getting zoods to their members 
and othér retailers on a gross margin 
of 5.5 per cent in both 1928 and 1929, 
ebout one-half of the average of whole- 
saler-retailer cooperatives, 11 per cent in 
1928 and 11.5 in 1929. 

Cost of Membership 

The cost of belonging to a retailer co- | 
operative was found to be about $47.50 
per annum, and the cost of belonging to 
a wholesaler-retailer cooperative about | for operation and maintenance and in- 
$84. Ly | terest, and 21 States reduced their indebt- 

In endeavoring to meet a | ediiiben. the Wureau of thé. Censta stated 
rey Oe ee in eae de- | July 11 in a summary of financial statis- 
areas te eden certain policies and methods tics of the States for the year. 


Survey of Fiscal Condition 
By Census Bureau Reveals 
That 21 States Reduced 
Indebtedness in 1929 


Revenues of each of the 48 States in 
1929 were larger than the total payments 





ng Development in Control of M unicipal | 
| Growth Is Noted in Federal Survey 


| districts by uses of a harmful nature, at 


| applied in resort and suburban areas but | 





used in centrally owned chains relating to 
uniform features, managerial services, to 
gupervisors, and in other ways. ] 
Wholesaler-retailer cooperatives in 1929 
averaged about $2,000,000 net sales per) 
company while retail cooperatives averaged 
$1,400,000. A far smaller percentage of | 
retailer cooperatives sales were to non- | 
members, however. 
Mutually Helpful 

“From the standpoint of the success of 
the cooperative chain,” the Commission | 
said, “it would appear that each of the 
two types might profit to some extent from 
the example of the other. The retailer 
cooperative figures apparently demonstrate | 
that the actual operating expense neces- 
gary to get goods from the manufacturer | 
to the retailer need not exceed about 4) 
per cent of sales, and this figure is not 
dependent in any appreciable degree upon 
the factor of size. On the other hand, 
low cost of merchandise to the retail 
member is quite probably not the only 
gecrsideration for the merchandising suc- 
eess of the cooperative chain.” 

The Commission’s announcement and 
letter of transmittal to the Senate follow 
in full text: : oe 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
sent to the Senate the first report of its | 
investigation under Senate resolution of | 
chain store methods of marketing and dis- 
tribution, entitled “The Cooperative 
Chains.” Future reports will cover the 
centrally owned chains. | 


Smaller Amounts of Data } 
Transmittal of the report on coopera- 
tives prior to that on centrally owned | 
chains was prompted primarily by “the 
emphasis which has frequently been placed 
upon the idea that the cooperative chain 
may be the salvation of the independent 
retailer,” as well as on the fact that the 
gclatively small amount of data on co- 
operative chains made possible comple- 
tion of the analysis before that of centrally 
owned chains. : | 
Full details are given regarding business 
organization, management, and operation 
of more than 300 cooperative grocery | 
chains having a total retail membership 
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Arrests of Autoists | 
Mount in Bay State 






Violators of Passing Rule Are_ 
Chief Offenders 


Boston, Mass., July 11. 

The State police arrested one-third more 
motorists in the first half of this year) 
than in the same period a year ago, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and Highway 
Safety July 10. The total of arrests in- 
creased from 1,943 for the first six months 
of 1930 to 2,600 this year. 

Passing another car while the wiew was 
obstructed was the violation which brought 
the most arrests during the half year.| 
The State police arrested 640 drivers for | 
that fault and obtained convictions in 
615 of the cases. i 

Speed too fast for conditions was the| 
next most prevalent cause for arrest. The| 
number was 592, resulting in 577 convic- 
tions. ; | 

Failure to slow down for an intersec- 
tion resulted in 181 arrests and 178 con- 
victions while the corresponding figures 
for failure to keep to the right were 176 
and 167. | 

There were 243 arrests and 202 convic- 
®iions for driving while under the in. | 























@ fluence of liquor and 176 arrests and 128 
convictions for driving so as to endanger 
the lives and safety of the public. 





, 
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governments in the year 
to $2,061,016,833; 
receipts were $2,059,327,008; and the total 
|; net indebtedness was $1,661.686,056. 


tenance of 
the State governments of the 48 States 
for the fiscal year closing Dec. 31, 1929, 
or for the latest complete fiscal year clos- 
|} ing on a date prior thereto, amounted to 
$1,297,699,534 or $10.75 per capita. 
includes $339,511,789 apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of 
the States. 
operation and maintenance of general de- 


| 1917, 


The cost of government per capita for 


all the States, the Bureau said, was $10.75 
for 
1928 and $4.19 in 1917. 
lows in full text: 


the year, compared with $10.18 in 


The statement fol- 


Aggregate Revenues 


The governmental costs of the 48 State 
1929 amounted 
the aggregate revenue 


The payments for operation and main- 


the general departments of 


This 


In 1928 the per capita for 


partments was $10.18, and in 1917, $4.19. 


The payments for operation and main- 


tenance of public service enterprises 
amounted to $10,174,204; interest on debt, 


$94,136,672; and outlays for permanent im- 


provements, $659,006,423. The total pay- 
ments for 1929, therefore, were $2.061,- 
016.833; for 1928, $1,889,172,537; and for 
$517,503,220. 

There was an increase in apportion- 
ments for education of $24,928,822 over 
those for 1928. 

Advance in Interest Charges 

Interest charges also increased $7,208,- 
112 over those for 1928. 

Of the total governmental-cost pay- 
ments 63 per cent was for the operation 
and maintenance of the general depart- 
ments of the State governments; 0.5 per 
cent was for the operation and mainte- 
nance of public service enterprises such as 
docks and wharves, canals, warehouses, 
irrigation projects, etc.; 4.6 per cent was 
for interest on debt; and 32 per cent rep- 
resented outlays for permanent improve- 
ments ‘public buildings, etc.). 

Of the payments for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, 40 
per cent was for education; 16.9 per cent, 


for highWays; 16.6 per cent, for char- 
ities. hospitals, and corrections; 8.8 per 
cent, for general government; 5.6 per 


cent, for protection to person and prop- 
erty; 5.3 per cent, for development and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | 


SOUND FILMS FOUN 
FOR INSTRUCTION IN CLASS-ROOMS 


Federal Office of Education 


ment at George Washington University 





REAT possibilities of sound motion 

pictures for class-room instruction 
in the schools of the Nation were dem- 
onstrated in the three-day experiment 
held at George Washington University, 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Office of Education, 
stated orally July 11 after the final tests 
were made. 

Sponsored by the Fox Film Corpora- 
tion with the cooperation of the Federal 
Office of Education, 96 graduates of 
grammar schools from every State ex- 
cept Washington displayed “ an amazing 
interest” during a series of tests, the 
results of which will be made public next 
week, Miss Goodykoontz said. Additional 
information was furnished as follows: 

The tests were made pth in respect 
to the effect of the pictur@ion the pupils 
and in respect to the subject matter 
and method of presentation for practi- 
cal‘ pedagogical purposes. 





| President Studies | 


| German Situation 
| Advised of Berlin Financial | 
Conference, He Denies 


Sending Note July 11 


RESIDENT HOOVER has received no 
request from the German Govern- 
ment relative to that country’s present 
financial difficulties and has not been 
asked to intercede with the Federal Re- 
serve banks, according to a statement 
issued by William R. Castle, Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, through the 
White House July 11 on behalf of the 
President. 
The statement was made public after 
conferences between President Hoover 
and Mr. Castle at the President's fish- 
ing camp on the Rapidan River in Vir- 
ginia, and after the attention of the 
White House had been called to press 
cable dispatches that leading German 
bankers had been called to confer with 
the German Cabinet in Berlin relative 
to a message reported to have come 
from Washington. 
The White House statement, in full | 
| text, follows: | 


the economic benefits that attend a more) 
open, orderly and stable development. 

It is not claimed for zoning that all 
future needs of a community may be fore- | 
seen and provided for. Maps are not fixed | 
nor ordinances immutable. Zoning cuts off | 
premature and sporadic exploitation of | 


the same time being sufficiently flexible to | 
yield to a definite need and demand for | 
the opening up of an area to a different | 
type of use than that for which it had 
previously been set aside. Like all other 
governmental measures, the success of | 
zoning rests largely in wise administration. | 

While zoning authority extending at 
least to some municipalities has been 
granted in all States, additional zoning 
legislation was enacted in Kentucky. New 
Jersey and Virginia at the 1930 legis- 
lative sessions, and other minor ne | 





laws were enacted during the year in “The President has had no request of 
other States. | any kind from the German Govern- 
The expansion in zoning in smaller ——_—_—_—— 


communities is regarded as a recognition [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 








WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 13, 


‘Highly Constructive’ 


some degree 
of 1930, and a setback was noted in both 
; private business 


Che United States Dail 
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Philippines Avoid Rad 


Major Effects of | 


Trade Recession 


Governor General Davis Says 


Free Access to American 
Markets Prevented Com- 
plete Setback 





Favorable Balance 


In Foreign Business 


Legisla- | 
tion of 1930 Session Is Re- 
viewed in Report to Secre- 
tary of War 


Although the Philippine Islands felt to 
the world-wide depression 


and government reve- 


4 nues, free trade with the United States 
of the fact that the environment for ee saved the islands from a major economic 
work, play, and pleasant home life may disaster, the Governor General of the 


be improved through the prevention of 
hurtful invasions into the various zoning 
districts by incompatible uses. These in- 
vasions are as detrimental to the small 
community as to the large city. 


Publicity Proposed 
_ For Manipulators of 
Another simiteant eveopment con-/  COMMOdity Markets 


taining many possibilities for improved | 
enjoyment of the outdoors is the enact- 
ment of zoning ordinances by townships 
in several States. Through this adapta- 
tion of zoning the control of land uses is 
applied to larger areas of more or less 





Mr. Williams of Farm Board 
Says Grain Futures Act 


islands, Dwight F. Davis, declared in his 
report for the calendar year 1930 to the 
Secretary of War, made public July 11. 


Highly constructive legislation, indicat- 


ing a high degree of leadership among re- 
sponsible leaders, was passed by the 1930. 
session of the Legislature, among which 
was provision for a study looking toward 
general revision of the tax and tariff 
laws, Mr. Davis said. 


Favorable Trade Balance 
A favorable trade balance of 20,000,000 


open development. Among other things) Should Be Amended to Re- Piotgn’ total foreien atained, al 
it offers a valuable means of improving | Sam mean ‘ i 
veehslite ‘ouiiitnes. sharply. Trade with the United States 


move Excepting Clause 
“Pitiless publicity” would be effective in 
combating short-selling manipulation of | 
commodity markets for speculative pur- 
poses, and the Grain Futures Act should | 
be amended to that end, to permit the 


It has largely been | 


it is equally applicable elsewhere. 

The greatest activity in zoning in 1930 
was in New Jersey, 33 municipalities | 
either adopting new ordinances or revis- 
ing and amending their existing ordin- 


'ances. New York showed the next great-| Secretary of Agriculture to publish the 
est activity, and California was third,|names and addresses _ and S| eculative 
with Ohio, Massachusetts, Iowa and/ amounts involved when in his opihion such 


Michigan following in the order named. 
Ordinances were amended or adopted, 
moreover, in 30 other States. 


speculative operation are inimical to the 
interests of the public, Carl Williams, 
member of the Federal Farm Board, stated 
orally July 11. 

Mr. William’s statement was made in 
commenting upon the criticism voiced by 
President Hoover July 10 of “certain per- 
sons” whose speculative activities had 
come to his attention, and calling upon 
them in the name of patriotism to desist 
from the practice. The President re-| 
| fraimd, however, because of his official! 
position, from making the names public. 
(The President’s siatement was printed 
{in the issue of July 11.) 

Senator Fletcher Agrees 

Senator Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida, also 
expressed himself as in favor of giving 
publicity to the names of such individuals 
when their operations are detrimental to 
the public interest. 

Senator George ‘Dem.), of Georgia, how- 
ever, expressed the view that if speculative 
activities are wrong now, they are wrong 
in normal times, and should be entirely | 
prevented by appropriate legislation. He 
pointed out that Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, has in recent Congresses | 
sponsored and pressed legislation regulat- 
ing short-selling of commodities for specu- 
lative purposes, with the sympathy of a/| 
group in the Senate but without general 
support. 

The Chief of the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration, J. W. T Duvel, stated orally July 
11 that the excepting clause in the Grain 
Futures Act, prohibiting disclosure of | 
transactions of any person separately, is 
necessary and that its repeal or modifica- 
tion has not been a matter of considera- | 
tion by the Department. He said that 
without that exception there would not be 
any market transactions and that every 
precaution is taken by the Government to 
guard the names of operators under the 
terms of the law. 

Purpose of Act 

Mr. Duvel said there have been requests 
at times from the Senate for these de- 
tailed names and addresses and the De- 
partment invariably has declined to fur- 
| nish the information. 

“Of course, when there is any proceed- 
ing against any of them the names and 
addresses automatically become public but 
the Department ordinarily has no author- | 
ity to make them public under the terms | 
of the act,” he said. 

The Grain Futures Act, for the preven- 





Comprehensive Ordinances. 
New York ranks first in the number of | 
zoned municipalities, having 159 of the} 
total of 918 for the country. New Jersey | 
is second with 120 and California third 
with 98. 
The majority of the zoning ordinances | 
in effect on Jan. 1 are comprehensive in 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Tenders Are Invited 


For Treasury Bills 


New Issue of 50 Million in 
90-day Securities Will Be 
Under Date of July 17 | 


An offering of about $50,000,000 in 90,- 
day Treasury bills, to be dated July 17, 
was announced July 12, by the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 
On the same date, Treasury records show, | 
an outstanding issue of $50,102,000 in 
Treasury bills mature, and the new issue 
is to offset this maturity. 

The new bills will be sold on a discount 
basis to the highest bidders, and tenders 
will be received at the Federal reserve 
banks or their branches up to 2 o'clock 
p. m. July 15. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
gave notice that tenders are invited for 
Treasury bills to the amount of $50,000,000 
or thereabouts. They will be 90-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to} 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
,ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on Wednesday, 
July 15, 1931. Tenders will not be received 
at the Treasury Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated July 
17, 1931, and will mature on Oct. 15, 1931, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
| will be payable without interest. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000, and $100,000 (maturity value). 

It is urgec thta tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal Reserve Banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be expressed on the basis of 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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New Weather Service 
Created for Airlines 

Transmission of Map by Tele- 
graph-typewriter Developed 


Air transport operations on domestic 
airlines will be aided by the inaugura- 
| tion of new weather-reporting service | 
| based on a recently-developed system of 


| transmitting weather maps by telegraph- 
D PRACTICABLE 


typewriter communication, the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
announced July 11. 

This service will be established in a 
few weeks, Col. Clarence M. Young, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, predicted, and twice-daily 
reports will be distributed over the na- 
tion-wide network of _ telegraph-type- 
writer circuits. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

New Service Developed. | 

Prior to the showing of the film, tests Transmission of the standard daily 
were made on five subjects the first | weather map of the United States bj 
day. Three of these were on volcanoes, | automatic telegraph typewriters has been 
glaciers, and river valleys. Two others | developed by the Airways Division of the 
were on toads and the monarch butter- | Aeronautics Branch and within the next! 
fly. Subsequently films were shown on | few weeks such a weather map transmis- 
these subjects and additional tests given | sion service will be established by the 
after each. These latter tests will be Branch as an addition to the weather 
compared with the preliminary ones that | service it now supplies airports and air- 
a determination can be made of the rela- | craft in flight by telegraph typewriter and 
tive value of the films in aiding the radio. 
students to understand the subjects. In making this announcement, Col. Clar- 

The experiment was conducted by the ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Fox Film Corporation which bore all ex- Commerce for Aeronautics. said two com- 
penses. Its educational division some plete weather maps of the United States, 
months ago called on the Office of Edu- showing high and low pressure areas, wind 
cation to help in sponsoring the tests. directions, cloud conditions, etc., as of 8 a 
Commissioner Cooper appointed repre- m., and 8 p. m., daily, can be transmitted 
sentatives from’ the National Education |over the automatic telegraph typewriter 
Association, the District of Columbia | circuit within 15 minutes after all the data 
public school system, the George Wash- | have been collected from various points of 


Points to Success of Experi- 





| Continued ‘on Page "2, Column 2) ] [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) { 


showed a _ considerably 
however, and the volume of imports from 
the United States indicated that free trade 
is 
United States, he said. 


which would have followed 
this market under the existing circum- 
stances can hardly be estimated. 


both 
ness are 
withstand a prolonged economic depression 


been 


smaller decline, 


likewise not without benefit to the 


An authorized summary of Goyernor 


Davis’ report follows in full text: 


The Philippine Islands naturally did not 


escape the economic depression which the 
entire world is undergoing. 
appears that the Islands have not suf- 
fered nearly as much as other countries. 
It is true that the prices of our princi- 
pal products have fallen, in some cases to 
the lowest level of 40 years, but increased 
volume has to a certain extent made up 
for loss in price. 


However, it 


Large Rice Crop 
Particularly fortunate has been the pro- 


duction of an unusually large rice crop, 
pnetnsy sufficient for home consump- 
tion. 
several million pesos which have usually 
been spent abroad for the purchase of 
| rice. 


This has saved to the Islands the 


Government revenues necessarily de- 


creased to a considerable extent and it 
can not be said that the general eco- 
nomic situation is good. 
there has been little or no actual physi- 
cal suffering, due to the comparatively 
simple organization of society in the Is- 


In spite of this, 


ands, to the climate, to the ease of liv- 


ing and to the splendid feeling of family 
responsibility which is traditional among 
the Filipino people. 


Despite these tavorable factors, however, 


there is no question that the one thing 
which saved the Philippine Islands from 
a major economic disaster was the free 
access to the enormous American market. 
| We could not have sold our 
many 
under 
and low prices now prevailing. 


; Sugar and 
other crops in any other market 


the flerce competitive conditions 


The financial, political and social effects 
the loss of 


Few Bankruptcies 
While the governmental revenues de- 


creased, a balanced budget has been main- 

; tained and private business seems to be 
|in as sound a condition as could be ex- 
pected. 
few bankruptcies and 
been fortunate 
sound banks which appear to have been 
excellently managed. 


There have been comparatively 
the country has 
in having a number of 


Taken as a whole, 
the Government 


in a much 


it is evident that 
and private busi- 
better position to 


than was the case in 1921, when both 


Government finances and private business, 
due to a prolonged prior prosperity and 
| widespread overexpansion, were in a very 
serious condition. 


Aside from the immediate economic sit- 
uation, conditions as a whole have not 
unsatisfactory. Health conditions 
have been excellent with the exception 


of a brief outbreak of cholera which was, 


however, brought under control by the 
widespread use of vaccination. This pre- 
vented the terrible death tolls Which re- 


sulted from former outbreaks of this dread 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Post Office Plans 


I. C. C. Ruling on Larger 


wiping out of large annual losses from the 
Parcel post service, which incurred a de- 
ficit of $15,000,000 in the fiscal year 1930 
was predicted July 11 by the Post Office 


Newspaper 


Established March 4, 1926 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


PER 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





Rail Properties 
Of Nation Valued 
At 24 Billions 


ADIO regulations of the Federal | VY, wis . 
Radio Commision prescribing the Valuation Is Announced by 


manner in which broadcasting facilities iC. Gea J i i 
shall be distributed among the States | ( ( in ¢ onnection W ith 
Hearing on Petition for 


under the terms of the radio law, were 
attacked both as to their validity and i 
Increase in Rates 


constitutionality in appeals just filed 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
Income From Freight 
Maintained in Decade 


Contested in Court 


Constitutionality of Decisions 
Questioned in Behalf of 
Two Stations 








of Columbia by Louis G. Caldwell, for- 
m — general counsel of the Commission. 

The appeals were from Commission 
decisions denying the applications of 
Stations WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., and 
KECA, Los Angeles, for increased power 
and changes in transmitter descriptions. 

Alleging that a “deplorable and un- 
necessary waste and nonuse of a sub- 
stantial portion of the limited total of 
broadcasting facilities” results from these 
orders, promulgated during the past 
year, Mr. Caldwell charged that they 
were founded upon an erroneous intecr- 
pretation of the law by the Commission. 


Consistent Decline Is Noted in 
10-year Period in the Reve- 
nues Received From Carry- 
ing of Passengers 


The Nation's railroads had a net book 
| value, plus working capital, adjusted to 
| Dec. 31, 1930, of $24,078,000,000, acord- 
ing to a tabulation made public July 11 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to aid all parties interested in the carriers’ 
united plea for a 15 per cent horizontal 
| freight rate increase, to be heard by the 
Commission commencing July 15. 

The net book value, less working capital, 
| Was placed at $23,518,000,000, while the 
| Commission’s tentative valuations brought 
up to the end of the last year fix the total 
value at $21,691,000,000. 

Regarded As One System 

The net railway capital of all steam 
railways regarded as one system during 
the calendar year 1929 was fixed by the 
| Commission at $18,680,000,000 as contrasted 
with $16.994,000,000 at the end of 1920. Of 
the 1929 total, $7,213,000,000 was capital 
stock and $11,467,000,000 was unmatured 
funded debt. These figures compared with 
$6,707,000,000 of capital stock and $10,- 
287,000,000 unmatured iunded debt in 1920. 
| Of the total stock of the carriers for 
1930, 78.33 per cent was of the class which 
yielded dividends, as compared with but 
| 66.71 per cent yielding dividends in 1920, 
while more than $506,000,000 was paid out 
|in dividends in 1930 as against $405,000,- 
000 plus in 1920. 

In making public its tabulation, which 


(ee . ith a t includes statistics on traffic; revenues, ex- 
post packages for mailing with a view tO) nenses, and income; maintenance ex- 


ee yearly losses Se by|penses; wage statistics; balance sheet 
mproperly wrapped and addressed matter, | items: unit revenues and costs, the Com- 
according to the announcement. | misoion stated: 


Plans Are Extensive | “The attached compilation of financial 

ae : i and operating statistics is made public at 
ue oe ee ee ee time as possibly being of service in 
tensive. and elaborate campaigns” ever | the consideration of the issues in the 
conducted in postal history. | above entitled proceedings (Ex Parte 103 
The Department's prepared announce- | —In the Matter of Proposed Increases in 


‘ : iveq| Freight Rates and Charges). It is ex- 
ment, explaining advantages to be derived : aro 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- | Pected that such data will be introduced 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 








To Educate Public 
To Use Parcel Post 


Package Limit Is Hoped 
To Result in Reduction 


Of $15,000,000 Deficit 


A material reduction, if not a complete 


Department, as a result of the national 
parcel post educational plan now being 
undertaken. 

Civics classes in schools and colleges 
throughout the United States will be in- 
structed in how properly to prepare parcel 


sion’s recent authorization to increase the 


size and weight of acceptable parcel post | 


packages, and outlining the educational 
and publicity scheme, follows in full text: 

The Post Office Department has started 
an intensive campaign to make the Ameri- 
can people parcel post minded. 

Following the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granting authority 
to the Postmaster General to increase the 
limit of size and weight of parcels carried 
in the mails, a plan of education has been 
mapped out by postal officialS which, it is 
hoped, will result in a much more exten- 
sive use of the fourth-class mail privileges. 
It is also anticipated that the increased 
parcel post business which is expected to 
result from this campaign will materially 
reduce, if not actually wipe out the deficit 
at present resulting from the handling of 
this class of mail. 


Supervisors Selected 


The frst step in this direction has been 
the appointment of parcel post supervisors 


at 60 of the largest post offices throughout | 


the country. It will be the duty of these 
officials to come in contact with the pub- 


lic, to offer suggestions to shippers and to | 


hear complaints with a view to increasing 
the use of the parcel post mail facilities. 
A parcel post rate guide has been pre- 
pared and will be in possession of the local 
postmasters at those centers for distribu- 
tion to all mailers. This guide will show 
the parcel post rates at a glance from the 
point of origin to the several trade areas 
with which shippers have business con- 
nections. 

Classes in civics in the schools and col- 
leges throughout the country are to be in- 


structed in the proper manner to wrap, ' 


pack, and address their packages with a 
view to wiping out the economic loss occa- 
sioned every year through improperly 
wrapped and addressed matter handled 
under the fourth-class mail privileges. 
Telephone companies throughout the 
country are preparing to cooperate with 
the Post Office Department in “selling” 
the parcel post privileges to the public. 
In each directory issued by them there 
will be a section in the classified portion 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.j 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 
SPREADING RAPIDLY IN INDUSTRY 


ppniedianemneamepnnmmnnanes 


Wider Distribution of Pay R 


Says Head of Emergency Committee 


LTHOUGH reduced income works 
“4% hardships, it is better to spread the 
burden of the depression by a part-time 
employment system, an_ important 
factor for business recovery which leads 
to the hope that further decreases in 
employment may be kept in narrow 
limits, Fréd. C. Croxton, acting chair- 
man of the President's Emergency Em- 
ployment Committee, declared July 12 

Millions are now on emergency part 
time, Mr. Croxtone said, and hundreds 
of firms in all parts of the country are 
making similar efforts to keep men 
on the pay roll. Mr. Croxton’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

~lacing workers on part time in recent 
months to prevent layofis has become 
one of the most important factors for 
business recovery. Special reports re- 
ceived by the Committee show that the 
spreading of work among as many em- 
ployes as possible is the principal meas- 
ure by which industry is constructively 
meeting its employment problems in the 
, present emergency. 

The success of the spreading of work | 


——- 1 


olls Helpful to All Business, 


~ 


as a practical expedient is shown both 
by its widespread adoption and by its 
continuance through the depression. 
Several millions of persons are now on 
emergency part time. All available fig- 
ures indicate that the number exceeds 
the total of existing unemployment. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers now 
on part time would be jobless had not 
the spreading of work been interposed. 
The extent to which this system is 
operating to prévent unemployment is 
in itself sufficient reason why the spread- 
ing of work should be continued until 
recovery eliminates the need. Evidence 
at hand indicates that the system is 
being strengthened. Even firms which 
are hard pressed by economic condi- 
tions have, in many instances, been 
able to retain all or most of their per- 
sonnel by part-time operations despite 
seasonal declines in their business. 
This resistance against the depression, 
leads to the hope that any further de- 
creases in employment can be held 
within narrow limits. If industry can 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


/as an exhibit at the initial hearing.” 
Total Shows Decreases 

Total operating revenues of the rail- 
| roads, both passenger and freight, during 
|1930 amounted to $5,281,196,870 as com- 
pared with $6,178.120,978 in 1920, or a drop 
| of more than $1,000,000,000, and were less 
than any total for the succeeding years, 
|the compilation reveaied. 

Freight revenue last year amounted to 
| $4,075,698,241 as against $4,317,440,080 in 
| 1920, and the 1930 passenger. revenues of 
| $728,488,903 compared with £1,286,613,273 
10 years ago. 
| Passenger revenues during the past 10 
years showed a consistent decline, year by 
year, according to the Commission's tables. 

During the,first five months of the cur- 
rent year total operating revenues. of the 
Class I steam railroads was placed by the 
|Commission at $1,817,627,034 as compared 
with $2,247,304,489 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The 1931 period 
total involving freight traffic was $1,392,- 
969,074 as against $1,711,299,790 during the 
period in 1930, while passenger revenues 
for the two periods were, respectively, 
| $241,206,688 and $313,619,616. 

Expenses Are High 

The total railway operating expenses of 
Class I steam railroads of the country 
during 1930, excluding switching and 
terminal companies, amounted to $3,930,- 
928,687, as contrasted with $5,830,620,492, 
and is less by almost $1,000,000,000 when 
compared with the 1929 expenses of $4,- 
506,056,262. The expenses during 1930 were 
less than any year from 1920 to date. 

During the first five months of the cure 
rent year the expenses of Class I rail- 
roads, including the switching and termi- 
nal companies, amounted to $1,436,628,823 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Navy Airship ‘Akron’ 


Airworthiness Not Impaired, 
Naval Bureau States 


The naval airship “Akron” which is 
| scheduled to take the air for trial flights 
late in August will be “about 5 per cent 
overweight,” according to oral information 
made available July 11 at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
| This fact is of minor significance con- 
sidering that the art of airship con- 
struction is so new in the United States, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, the 
chLief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, de- 
|clared when asked about the result of 
this deviation from plans. 


Equipment Is Blamed. 


Penalty provisions of the contract be- 
tween the Navy and Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, which is building the 185- 
| foot craft, will insure the Government dam- 
| ages for the contractors’s failur’ to meet 
specifications, it was explained, but some 
of the overweight will have been caused 
by subsequent changes in design. ma- 
terials, or equipment ordered by the Navy. 
Further information made available at 
the Department follows: 

It is impossible to determine exactly 
'!how much the gross weight of the craft, 
rated under design specifications at 221,- 
000 pounds, will vary from expectations 
but calculation shows this probably will 
run close to 20,000 pounds. This fact will 
mean that the useful lift of the craft, 
rated at 182,000 pounds, will be reduced 
proportionately and the the cruising 
|range will be somewhat decreased as a 
result. 
| Specifications call for a 785-foot craft 
containing 6,500,000 cubic feet of helium. 
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_ three-fold increase, you see. 


.foreigners pay for things they buy from) tic noises, sounds, and natural phenom- 


-all the tremendously varied items for the | 
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Intangible Items 
Said to Influence 
Trade Balances 


Exchange of Visible Goods 
Is Declared by Dr. Klein 
To Form Only a Part of 
International Commerce 


“Invisible items” covering a variety of 

yme in international trade, such as 
reveling expenses of tourists, money sent 
home by immigrants, income from foreign 
investments, payment for international 
communication service, and hundreds of 
similar items far exceed the boundaries 
of the trade in goods of bulk and burden, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, declared in a radio address 
July 12. 

“The trade in tangible goods are enor- 
mously important, to be sure,” Mr. Klein 
said, “but we must everlastingly be con- 
scious that they form only a part of the 
story.” 





Services help to make up the great items | 


of these “invisible payments,” going far to- 
wards adjusting balances of trade as they 
are drawn up, he said. 

Mr. Klein’s address delivered over as- 
sociated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, follows in full text: ; 

Imagine a procession of automobiles 
that will absolutely dwarf anything you 
may have seen. I wish you would try 
to visualize, if you can, a line of 5,409,458 
American cars. We will allow them 15 


Three Cents a Day | 
For Cleaning Cars, 


Hong Kong Company Estab-| 
lishes Office-hour Service 
At Small Cost | 


A new concern in Hong Kong, known as | 
‘a “International Automobile Cleaning | 
Company,” has recently developed an un- | 
usual service for cleaning anf polishing 
cars during office hours, according to a| 
|}communication from David M. Maynard, | 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner in Hong | 
Kong. | 
Boys with the letters I. A. A. C. across | 
the front of their overalls look up your | 
car daily wherever it may be parked, and | 
with sponge, cloth and a little soapy water, | 
give it a good rub-down. Very little polish | 
is used as this would add considerably to 
the cost. For this service a charge of four | 
Hong Kong dollars per month is made. 
This, at the present rate of exchange, rep- | 
resents approximately 85 cents American 
currency—less than 3 cents gold per day 
A low wage scale makes these charges 
| possible, as the boys who do the scrubbing 
|receive about 4.50 Hong Kong dollars per | 
| month for their labor. 
| The company is too new for any opin- 
|ion to be expressed as to the success of 
the venture but the service offers auto- | 
|mobile owners a splendid opportunity to 
| keep their cars in good trim at little ex- 
|pense.—Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


‘Sound Films Found 


To Be Practicable 


radio broadcasting by operating stat 





casting. The apparatus consists of 


ceiver, with a 


a recording machine by a strong amplifyer. 
on pregrooved discs—similar to phonograph records—from which the 
| record can be reproduced. The entire equipment is portable. 
recording disc, connected up for 





B 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


A detector and recorder of violations of the prescribed restrictions on 


ions has been devised and is to be put 


to use by the Federal Radio Commission; the records will provide evi- 
dence admissible in court for substantiation of charges of illegal broad- 


a powerful receiving set attached to 
The broadcast is recorded 


The re- 
operatlion, are illustrated. 


N wb Dirigible of Navy Is Declared 





Major Effects of 


' Trade Recession 


Governor General Davis Says 
Free Access to American 
| Markets Prevented Com- 
plete Setback 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| disease. Peace and order have been good. 
| As #s to be expected during such times, 
| there has been some unrest among the 
| laboring classes but nothing of a serious 
|nature has developed. The fact that 1931 
|is an election year probably had some 
| bearing on the few strikes which occurred. 
| The third and final session of the 
eighth’ Legislature began on July 16 and 
|elosed on Nov. 8. The largest number of 


bills in the history of the Philippine Gov- | 
in this session. | 
Much of this legislation was highly con- | 


ernment was approved 


| structive and indicated a high degree of 
leadership on the part of the responsible 
leaders of the Legislature. Of equal im- 
portance was the attitude of the Legis- 
| lature in carefully considering and reject- 
|ing a considerable amount of unwise and 
| unnecessary legislation. 


| By informal conferences between mem- | 


| bers of the Legislature and the Executive 
| Departments a great deal was accom- 
| plished in avoiding legislation which would 
have necessitated unfavorable action by 
the Governor General if enacted. 


The | 


feet of space apiece. How far do you} 
For Class Rooms 


think that line would reach? It would | 
be no less than 15,300 miles long. It| 
would extend as far as the entire round- | e 
Federal Office of Education 
Points to Success of Ex- 
periment Held at George 


the-world route of the heroic airmen, | 
Post and Gatty. That big parade repre- 
Washington University 


sents the number of automobiles belong- 
ing to Americans which passed from the | 
United States into the Dominion of | 
Canada “for touring purposes” (as the | 
official phrase goes) during the year 
1930! 


American Tourists | ; 
In those cars were American citizens | [Continued from Page 1.] 
with vacation money in their pockets— | ington University, and the Office of Edu- 


perhaps not as much as in 1929, but nearly | cation to assist in the experiment. 
60. And they spent it, vast amounts of it,| superintendents of education appointed 


in that great friendly commonwealth to 
the north of us—left it there for Canadian 
use and enjoyment, in return for the de- 
lights of camping in the woods, or lis- 
tening to the chimes of the Parliament 
House at Ottawa, or looking at the peace- 
ful, picturesque old-world villages of the 
French-Canadian “habitants,” or other 
satisfying pastimes which Canada knows 
80 well how to supply. 

Consider the growth of such expendi- 
tures: In 1922—only eight years before— 


Americans had spent in Canada the rela- | 


tively small sum of $76,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the most careful computations by 
our experts at the Department of Com- 
merce ,the total in 1930 was approximately 
$266,000,000._ Considerably more than a 


two pupils, recently graduated from the 
jewhth grade, and an educator to ac- 
company them, to come to Washington 
; and participate in the tests. 

The educators met with Miss Goody- 
| koontz and representatives of the film cor- 
| poration for periodic discussions of the 
subject matter and the technique of its 


| Subjects, 
about to produce a talkie 
school use. 

Although films are not expected to dis- 
place textbooks and class-room teacher in- 


library for 


presentation. If the pictures facilitate the | 
| students in grasping more readily certain | 
the film corporation will set | 


To Be Five Per Cent Overweight 


Bureau of Aeronautics States Lifting Power Will Be Re- 
duced, Cruising Range Shortened 


[Continued f 
A ship of this size would be capable of 


| carrying a “useful load” of 182,000 pounds, 


with the ship’s weight bringing the gross 
lift up to 403,000 pounds. The cruising 


range of a ship of this size is rated at 
State /9200 miles at the economical cruising 
speed of 50 knots. 


“Shenandoah” Overweight. 
Other airships have run considerably 
overweight. with the first American-built 


| dirigible “Shenandoah” exceeding its an- 
| ticipated weight by an even larger per- 
| centage than the “Akron” will. 


jof the ship is considered extremely un- 
likely if the “Akron” meets specifications 


Rejection 


in other respects. 


The “Akron” is the first of two projected | 
785-foot craft being built by Goodyear- 


Zeppelin at a total cost of $8,000,000. The 
contract price for the first ship is $5,375,- 


| 000 with an increase in cost if the second | 


‘members of the Legislature displayed a 
very commendable desire to work in har- 
mony for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

A total of 211 measures were passed by 
the Legislature and submitted to the Gov- 
ernor eneral, of which 147 were ap- 
| proved and one was allowed to become 

| law without action. Among the more im- 
portant measures which were approved | 
| was one increasing the number of judges 
of the Supreme Court from 9 to 15. The 


certain additions in arrangement and | court has been badly congésted for some 
equipment which have served to increase! years and this measure provides long- | 
the weight but at the same time will in- | needed relief. | 
crease the serviceability and safety of 
the airship. For the remainder of the) Study of Tuberculosis. 
overweight the contractor is responsible,|) Another important measure was a spe- 
and under the contract he will be penal-| cial appropriation of 200,000 pesos for a 
ized by a reduction in the contract price | study of tuberculosis. This disease is now 
of $5 per pound up to 5,000 pounds. | estimated to take 32,000 lives annually, 
“Considered in its entirety, the reported | and it is vitally necessary to provide for 
overweight does not indicate an inferior| a definite program preferably over a pe- 


rom Page 1.) 


ments. On the other hand, the over- | treatment. ; 
weight is a rather natural result of de- | The Legislature also completely revised 
'signing and building the best possible | the Penal Code. Many of the provisions 
| airship the present state of the art will| dated back to Spanish times and were 
permit, sacrificing nothing to safety and | completely out of date. Certain unfortunate 
strength in an endeavor to adhere to! amendments were slipped into this bill at 
estimates arbitrarily fixed in advance.” | the last moment which are very objection- 
een eee arena ana |able and I am confident would not have 
| passed if attention had been called to 


|Decline for Week Shown 


airship failimg to meet contract require-| riod of years for its prevention, cure and} 


ship is not built. 
The maximum damages which Good- 
year-Zeppelin may be forced to pay as a 


struction, nevertheless visual education of 
this kind already has demonstrated that 
it can quicken the process of instruction 


In Production of Coal 


retary of Commerce, 


Anvisible items in our business relations| Fox Film Corporation 


| and improve present methods. 

As regards the actual number of our! A variety of pictures were shown, al- 
people visiting in Canada, we find that| though only 5 were used for tests. One 
the so-called “depression year” 1930) picture was 40 minutes in length, consist- 
showed a 20 per cent growth over the| ing of almost continuous oral exposition 
immediately preceding year, 1929. Here,| by Dr. Wallace Atwood, president of Clark | 
I think, is an interesting fact: The tourist | University, and the attention of the chil- 
traffic between the United States and| dren was held throughout. Others were 
Canada involves a larger total expendi-|30 minutes and 12 minutes in length. 
ture than that between any other two| One picture presented was an old silent 
countries on the face of the globe, and| film on which the human voice was su- 
the rate of growth of the traffic has had | perimposed in place of the explanatory | 
no parallel in the history of interna- | Subtitles, while another consisted of in- 
tional touring. | Struction by means of a dialogue between 


| persons to bring about special informa- 
Importance Stressed | tion. 


Now why get excited about how tour-| One type was in the form of a story | 
Ists spend their money? Just for this| presented by the instructor seated in the | 
reason: It is one of the biggest items in| film before the group. As he would il- 
all our international business, financial) lustrate the lecture, he would go to the 
or commercial—and we have been hearing | blackboard in the picture and make draw- 
® lot about that lately. “Tourist expendi-|ings. Then when the subject was thrown 
tures” sound like something trivial—post-| on the screen in all of its natural reality, 
cards, roadside lunches, ‘Indian blankets | he would pass from the picture, but his 
(which may have been made in Chicago),| voice would continue the exposition off 
and so on. But, as a matter of fact, this) Screen. 
item is of vital importance in helping! Still other pictures contained the realis- 





us or for the money they borrow from us.|ena of their setting such as presenting 
And so this money spent in tourist traffic) animals tearing through the jungles. An- | 
beyond our frontiers goes to make up a| Other type of this kind presented devo- | 
major item in that illuminating compila- | tional practices, music, and other expres- 
tion which we call the “Balance of Inter-| sions of piety among various religious | 
national Payments of the United States.”| groups. 

It has appeared annually at this time; The various methods of presenting the 
ever since it was launched a number of| topics are being studied and the opinions 
years ago by President Hoover, when Sec-|0f those witnessing them are being as- 

to clear up the| Sembled for consideration and guidance. 

hitherto almost unexplored field of the| The scientific experiment conducted by the | 

is another step 

involving in some recent years as much| forward in the advancing progress in the 

as $9,000,000,000. The study that covers| development of visual education. How- 

ever, before its full realization is achieved, | 

year 1930 has just been released. I want| many details of engineering and finance 

to give you today a few glimpses of it| Will have to be solved so that it can be 
and try to point out a pathway or two| made available in the public schools. 

through the apparently formidable “for- | 


ests” of statistics. 'German Financial Situation 


Figures Explained | % * : 
es daddies Be “eedced may” bey fe-| Is Studied By President 
[Continued from Page 1.| 


ures, by tables or by charts, even when | 








|make weight saving possible. 
range for the galley, for example, was 


such work in order to secure cooking ap- 
| paratus weighing only 110 pounds. 
' 


Moffett follows in full text: 
structed—better than any dirigible within 
our knowledge. 
weight as originally estimated by the con- 
tractor is a direct conversion into in- 
creased safety and military factors. 

these improvements, and we believe we 
characteristics. 
to her trial flights with a feeling of confi- 
| performance. ; 


|,ing Secretary of the Treasury, and Wil- | 


| Ship of new design, will be overweight by The | 


| pected, and is considered to be a very| 


| Servative ratings adopted for this air-| 


result of the excess weight total $25,000. 
Efforts to meet the weight limits re- 
quired much experimentation in many 
phases of construction. Extremely light- 
weight radio, telephone, and _ electrical 
equipment had to be devised; little-used 
metals were the subject of research in the 
hope of finding a material suitable for va- 
rious pieces of equipment which would 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
{ing the week ended July 4, including lig- 
| nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 5,961,000 net tons. 
| with the output in the preceding week, 
the decrease—due to time lost in connec- 
| tion with the observance of Independence 
| Day—amounted to 791,000 tons or 11.7 
|per cent. Production during the week 
The gas|in 1930 corresponding with that of July 
|4 amounted to 6,545,000 tons. 

built of duralumin, aluminum, bronze,| The total production of Pennsylvania 
nickel, and other metals rarely used for | anthracite during the week ended July 
4, is estimated at 948,000 net tons. Satur- 
day, Independence Day, was observed as a 
holiday at all mines. 
the week in 1930 corresponding with that 
of July 4 amounted to 979,000 tons. 





Excess Increases Safety 
The statement issued by Rear Admiral 


“The ‘Akron’ has been splendidly con- 
New Formula Announced 
For Denatured Alcohol 


A new denatured alcohol formula for 
; use in the manufacture of shellacs and 
varnishes was announced July 11 by the 


The slight excess in her 


We have gained appreciably by adding 


have lost nothing in her designed flying | 
We are looking forward | 


of 
to the commissioning of the ‘Akron’ and | The formula, to be known as “spe- 


2 | ciall l fo la No. 1-A,” 
dence, and anticipation of pride in her | ao ee ee eer tee, Act- 


“The fact that the ‘Akron,’ the first air- | liam D. Mitchell, Attorney General. 
4 or 5 per cent over her gross litt_—which | statement of the Depariment follows in 


is rated at 403,000 pounds—is not unex- | ‘Ul aes: 1931 


Effective July 15, the following 


creditable performance in a field so neW| natured alcohol formula No. 1-A, is here- 
as airship building. Because of the con-| 5. authorized for use in the manufacture 
of shellacs and varnishes: 

To every 100 parts by volume of ethyl 
alcohol of not less than 160 degree proof, 


Ship, the overweight will not seriously 
affect her cruising range under normal 


Compared | 


Production during | 


Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, Department | 
the Treasury, to become effective July 15. | 


formula, to be known as specially de- | 


them. However, the bill as a whole was 


such a vast improvement over the old! 


code that it was considered advisable to 
approve the bill as it stood on an under- 


in 1932 steps would be taken to correct 
ithe few parts which were undesirable. 


Electrical Operations 


Pending the formulation of a definite 
policy for the future operation of all elec- 
| trical communications in the Islands, the 
Legislature made provision for the tempo- 
|rary management, definitely limited to 
| Dec. 31, 1931, of nine government radio 
stations which had formerly been operated 
by the Radio Corporation of the Philip- 
pines. 


Commerce and Communication to make a 
thorough survey of all electrical communi- 
cation services in the Island with a view 


|to making suitable recommendations for 


their consolidation into a single unit. If 
a plan is properly developed, it will be 
possible to combine the advance of private 
operation with strict governmental con- 
trol, to prevent a great deal of unneces- 
|sary and expensive duplication of services 
and furnish a_ vast 
existing conditions. The Islands have an 
|opportunity possessed by few countries 
to work out a coordinated system of 
communications on modern, progressive 
and efficient lines. 


Board of Control Bills 
| Two important bills were those amending 
the law creating the Text Book Board 
and the Board of Directors of the Postal 
| Savings Bank to make them comply with 
| the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 





| United States in the Board of Control | 


|case. By removing their illegal features, 
{the boards will now be able to function 


standing with the leaders of the Legisla- | 
ture that before the code went into effect | 


This bill authorized the Secretary of 


improvement over | 


| airworthiness. 


they seem austere. Figures really are not | 
“dry;” when you penetrate to the acts 
and impulses and desires that underlie 
them, you find that they are intensely 
human. And the figures in this “Balance 
of International Payments” represent, in 
one way or another, pretty nearly the en- 
ture gamut of human incentives, energies, 
emotions, and experiences. 

They portray the acquisitive instinct, 
the passion for a larger life, the resistless 
\mpulse to trade and barter, the ambition 
to master new fields, the powerful sense 
of social obligation, the deep affection for 
distant dear ones, the generous wish to 
minister to suffering or need, the deter- 
mination to lay lanes of swift transport 
around the earth, the keen and ardent 
urge to enrich one’s personality through 
new sights and broader knowledge and a 
deeper and truer acquaintance with the 
ways of our fellowmen. 
and many more, lie behind the arrays of 
figures in a Balance of International Pay- 


ment in connection with the present finan- 


conditions and will not affect her general | 
The nominal or rated vol- | 
ume of the airship is only 95 per cent of 


|the total volume and this feature alone| 
| will almost offse: the overweight reported. | 


“The exact amount of overweight can- | 
not be determined accurately until the! 
airship is completed and ‘weighed’ off,| 
but it has been known for some time that} 
overweight existed. 


legally. 

A bill aimed to prohibit fraudulent 
marking and advertisement of goods was. 
| approved. This will help to prevent the | 
|}dumping of misrepresented and shoddy | 
goods in the Philippines by unscrupulous 
manufacturers and importers. 

Provision was made for the employ- 
ment of experts by the Legislature to as- | 
sist in the general revision of the tax 


add 10 parts by volume of denaturing | 

grade Isopropanol, .55 parts by volume of | 

commercial Alpha Terpineol. 

Rail Properties of Nation 
Are Valued at 24 Billions 


[Continued from Page 1.]| 
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Philippines Avoid || sarety HELICOPTER 


| PROPELLER 








a AIRPLANE provided with an aux- 


iliary propeller of the heliocopter 
type, to be used only as a means to 
prevent the fall of the plane in case of 
the failure of the normal. operating 
parts, with means to enable the pilot 
to put the auxiliary propeller readily 
into position for service and means to 
operate it, has been invented by Karl 
Schapel, of North Hollywood, Calif. The 
inventor has been granted an American 
patent. 


The invention is described as a safety 
device, providing means to prevent the 
| abrupt or sudden falling of an-airplane, 
| 





in case the engine, wings, ailerons or 
elevators should for any reason fail to 
properly function. 


The auxiliary propeller, it is explained, 
is normally housed within the body or 
fuselage of the plane. The pilot is en- 
abled by the means provided readily to 
eject the propeller from the housing, and 
apply the power supplied for revolving 
the propeller at a rate of speed sufficient 
to cause the plane either to remain sta- 
tionary in the air or slowly to descend. 


The drawing accompanying the appli- 
cation for patent shows an airplane of 
standard construction equipped with the 
heliocopter propeller. A wiring diagram 
shows the motors in wired relation to a 
storage battery having a running switch 
and a reversing switch for operating the 
helicopter propeller. 


The safety propeller unit is described 
as supported upor’ a platform secured 
to the fuselage. A channel track ex- 
tends the length of the platform. A 
wedge on rollers is provided to move the 
length of the track when actuated by a 
screw which can be revolved by a motor 
or other suitable means. The wedge, be- 
ing moved by the revolutions of the 
screw, forces its inclined end under a 
motor, which then rides the inclined 
side of the moving wedge and is progres- 
sively forced to a higher elevation until 
| its utmost position is attained. 


As the motor is forced upward it raises 
the doors of the housing for the heli- 
copter propeller in the fuselage. The 
safety propeller then automatically 
moves through the doors and takes posi- 
tion for operation. As the doors close 
behind it in this position the motor is 
energized and operates to revolve the 
propeller. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1812451 issued June 30 
by the United States Patent Office. 








Mexican Consul Freed 
Of Sentence in Chicago 


| The Department of State has sent a 
note to the Mexican Government report- 
ing the release of the Mexican consul in 
Chicago, Adolfo Dominguez, from his 
sentence for contempt of court, accord- 
|ing to an oral statement July 11 by the 
Department. 

The Department stated that the note 
| would not be made public until it had 
received a full report on the indictment, 
| which it would forward to the Mexican 
Government, 


« 


| tators in the Provinces, however, particu- 


|larly among farm tenants and laborers, 
| the situation is by no means so secure. 
| The feeling among these people is rather 
| Widespread that they have been ground 
down by usurious interest rates and are 
| frequently deprived of lands which, right- 
fully or not, they believed they had a titlte 


|to. Among such people the speeches of a | 


| professional agitator may find receptive 
listeners and the situation is one which 
requires careful watching. The remedy 
for this situation is of course better credit 
| facilities for the smal farmers and im- 
provement in the land title situation. 


(The conclusion of the report cov- 
| ering educational features and the 
| imports and exports of the Islands 

will be. published in full tert in the 
| issue of July 14.) 


Prosperity Pivots’ 
On Wheat Crops, 
States Mr. Davis 


Economic Move to Stabilize 
| Grain Should Win Sup- 
port of Senate, Says 
Pennsylvania Senator 








Sound legislative and economic moves 
aimed to stabilize the wheat market and 
tending to uplift the welfare of the farm- 
| ers of the Nation should commend support 
in the Senate, Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, has just stated in response 
to a query addressed to him by the manu- 
facturer’s Club of Philadelphia, Pa., which 
recently unanimously adopted resolutions 
calling on the government to suppress the 


| sale of wheat it is now holding until June 
| 30, 1932. 


Senator Davis’ statement follows in full 
text: 


Your proposals seeking to stabilize the 
wheat market and the purchasing powe# 
of the farmers of our Nation strikes a 
responsive chord in my mind. I have 
|} always been favorably inclined towards 
sound legislative and economic movements 
which are projected for the uplift of 
our farmers and the improvement of their 
welfare. & 


Calls for Standard 


It is a matter of public record, proved 
in newspaper articles in the archives of 
the United States Department of Labor 
and in the Congressional Record that I 
| have insistently reiterated that substan- 
| tial national prosperity cannot be fully 
| realized unless agriculture is placed upon 
@ pmofitable basis in our Nation. Further- 
|more, many of my recent speeches made 
jin various sections of Pennsylvania, 
stressed the fact that the greatest eco- 
nomic trinity we possess for the realiza- 
| tion of national prosperity is composed 
of the following units: Protfiable mar- 
| kets for our farm products, undiminished 
| purchasing power of our wage earners 
| and farmers and the maintenance of pro- 
tective safeguards for the industries and 
wage earners of our country. 


When the purse of our farmers and the 
pay envelope of our wage earners con- 
|tain a fair share of profit for the toil 
| performed by these human factors in our 
|economic structure, the wheels of com- 
|merce, finance and industry soon hum 
| with activity. For it is obviously logical 
|to note that when the farmer and th 
|; Wage earner have unimpaired buying 
| povver, brisk business intercourse affecting 
| nearly every ramification of our economic 
| life is bound to result. 


| The farmer and our wage earner wheit 
| they have money to spend buy the products 
| which are retailed in our stores; the stores 
| buy the product of the farm and industrial 
| Plants, and the industrial plants the raw 
products of our farms and mines. 


Opposed By Manufacturers 


The resolution which was unanimously 
approved by the manufacturer's club, wag 
as follows: 

The manufacturer in all lines is affecte@ 
by conditions that reduce the purchasing 
power of the farmer, whereas the price 
| that wheat has sold for during the las& 
year has not brought the farmer a suf 
ficient return for his capital investment, 
and the cost of seeding and harvesting, 
We believe that something may happe: 
to change the condition if the next yea 
| which will probably enable the stabiliza< 
tion corporation to sell its wheat without 
any loss to the Government. 


Resolved, that the Manufacturer’s Club 
of Philadelphia recommends to President 


~ | Hoover and the Farm Board that no wheat 


now owned by the Stabilization Corpora< 
tion for domestic or import purposes be 
sold until June 30, 1932, and that imme- 
diate notice be given to the world that 
the Government proposes to carry this 
wheat for one year and if at the end of 
this year the Government decides to mar- 
ket part of, or all of, the wheat they 
have on hand, that they shall give at least 
30 days’ notice of such an intention. 


We would recommend to the Farm 
Board amd the agencies under their control 
who have wheat that they be advised to 
retain this year’s crop or next year's crop 
with fillers or exporters who may be willing 
to accept such a delivery, they taking 
in return the new wheat. This new wheat 
| will then carry for the next year without 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 
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All those things, | 


“The reasons for this overweight are 
several, some of them being highly tech- 
nical. The preliminary estimates of weight 
were made low and te contractor did not 
reserve a tolerance customary in work 
of this character. Some parts of the air- 
ship have run under the estimates, and 
some have run over. The overages have, 
in general, been necessary to meet the 
rather severe strength and safety require- 
ments set by the Department. 

“The Navy Department has required 


| Cial difficulties. 

“They have not asked him to igtercede 
with the Federal Reserve banks. 

“In this connection it is well known that 

in any case the Executive has no authority 
| over the Federal Reserve Board and does 
not attempt to influence it. We know 
nothing of a message from Washington. 
| The President has not exchanged any | 
| message of any kind with Germany today } 
| (July 11).” 
| 
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| 
| as compared with $1,739,226,921 during the 
| corresponding period of 1930. 

During 1930 the railroads (Class I, ex- 
| cluding terminal and switching companies) | 
Paid $348,553,953 in taxes, which amounted | 
to 6.60 per cent of their operating revenues 
and 8.87 per cent of their operating ex-/| 
|}penses. The total taxes paid included 
| $39,918,284 paid to the Federal Govern-| 
ment and $308,635,669 in other taxes. Dur- 
|ing the first five months of this year the} 
Class I carriers, together with switching | 
and terminal companies of the Class I 
category, paid taxes of $137,246,365, or| 
'7.55 per cent of their operating revenues, | 
; aS compared with $149,194,860 or 6.64 per 
cent paid during the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The carriers’ net railway operating in- 
;come during 1930 of $868,898,773 compared 
with $1,251,697,938 in 1929. The net in- 
come for all years from 1925 up to 1930) 
was over $1,000,000,000, but prior to 1925 
the net income was down following the} 
return of the railroads to private control | 


and tariff laws. There is urgent need that 
the present machinery producing revenue 
for the government be revised and it is 
essential that a thorough and careful 
study be made of the whole situation be- | 
fore any legislation be approved. 

An act which should go far to correct, 
the necessity for numerous vetoes, which 
have been necessary in the past due to 
hastily and ill-drawn legislation, was one 
creating a legislative service office to fur-| 
nish technical assistance to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Finances of the Government 


With respect to measures affecting the 
finances of the government, the general 
appropriation act was finally passed in a 
total amount one-half million pesos less 
than the sum fixed in the budget. The- 
public works bill, on the other hand, 
called for an appropriation of the exact 
amount recommended in the budget for 
public works, but the distribution made 
by the Legislature differed in that sub- 
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‘there are many other currents of tre-| 


ments. Because, quite inescapably, every Agriculture—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 7) 

one as wanes human impulses ne ac- (P 6--c 3) (P 8--c 6)./ 

tomplishments involves the use of money. as es 

Trade in Intangibles Thee 

And, as we realize that, we see how ab- | aeiaas P 

turb it is to make the frightfully common oye 1--¢ 4, 7) (P 2--c 6) 

mistakes of thinking that international | (P 6--c 2). 

business is simply made up of interchanges Banking—(P 7--c 3, 7) (P 8--c 1). 


of concrete, material, “touchable” articles 
of merchandise—the things about) which | 
there has been so much tariff ‘uproar, 
pro and con. There are items in foreign | 
business running into billions in their to- | 
tal value which lie far beyond that zone) 
of fire. Foreigners who owe us money, | 
either for our exports or for loans, war | 
debts, or what not, may pay us not only 


Business Indicators—(P 7--c 2), 

Business Survey—(P 7--c 2). 

Census—(P 3--c 5). 

Communications—(P 6--c 2). 

Construction—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 4) 
(P 5--c 2) (P 8--c 1). 

Courts: Court Decisions—(P 1--c 6) 
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Current Law—(P 4--c 2). 

Economic Conditions—(P 2--c 7). 

Education—(P 1--c 2) (P 8--c 5). 

Elections—(P 3--c 3). 

Federal Finance—(P 1--c 3) 
(P 7--e 5). 

Finance—(P 7--¢ 7). 

Foreign News—(P 3--c 2, 6) (P 8--c 1). 

Foreign Relations—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 6) 
(P 3--c 3). 

Foreign Trade—(P 2--c 1). 

Forestry—(P 8--c 3). 

Government Personnel—(P 3--c 2) 
(P 5--c 6). 

Highways—(P 5--c 2). 


our business men or tourists. 

The trades in tangible goods are enor- | 
mously important, to be sure; I would) 
uot dream of attempting to slight or mini- | 
mize their foremost place in the business | 
movements between diffdrent countries. | 
But we must everlastingly be conscious | 
that they form only part of the story—ihat 


mendous force and influence that simply 
cannot be gauged by those elemental | 
standards of size and weight and “touch- | 
ability.” They are more or less invisible 
currents; in estimating them we must be 
ided by “the evidence of things unseen” 
t+ none the less real and potent. 
One of the biggest facts about modern 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 








following the war. In 1920, a deficit of 
more than $124,000,000 in the Eastern Dis- 
| trict, caused a total net income for all the 
carriers of but $17,226,902, and from that 
year the rise was consistent up to the 
past year. 
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tion shows, the railroads spent $1,724,000,- 
000 in maintenance, including $1,019,000,000 
in maintenance of equipment, and $705,- 
000,000 in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures. 
the current year total maintenance ex- 
penses amounted to $608,000,000 as com- 


(P. 5--e 1). 
(P 2--c 2, 3) 


sponding period of last year. 

The average number of railroad em- 
|ployes during 1930 amounted to 1,487,730, 
or less than any year as far back as 1916, 
when a total of 1,647,097 employes was 
shown. The 1930 payroll amounted to 
$2,551,000,000 as compared with but §$1,- 
469,000,000 in 1916. 

Balance sheet items listed by the Com- 
mission show a total 1929 investment in 
railway property for Class I carriers, not 


including switching and terminal com- 
Taxation—(P 4--c 1, 2, 6). panies, of $19,907,069,000; accrued depre- 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 5). ciation, $1,975,000,000; cash, $515,375,000; 


Tourist Traffic—(P 3--c 6). 

Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P 6--c 4) (P 7--c 6). 
Transportation—(P 6--c 6). 
Weather—(P 1--c 4). 


material and supplies, $470,073,000; ; invest- 
ments in affiliated companies, $5,239,756,- 
000; all other investments, $1,076,702,000; 
and grand total assets of $26,497,338,000. 


171,000. 


During 1930, the Commission's compila- | 


During the first five months of | 


| Stantial reductions were made from items 
|recommended in the budget and other, 
items substituted. 

As these items had not followed the ap- 
proved budgetary procedure they were 
| all vetoed, the total amount thus reduced 
from the public works bill being 684,000 
pesos. The general appropriation act was 
| approved as passed. 
Five measures were passed requiring the 
}executive approval of the President. These 
| were; Providing for an increased tariff on 
| cement; controlling the disposition of tim-| 
ber on mineral lands; providing for the) 


pared with $770,000,000 during the corre- | leasing of forest lands for special pur- 


poses; authorizing the Governor General | 
|to designate parts of the public domain 
| as reservation for airports; and exempting 


|refractory gold ores and sugar molasses | 
| shipped from the Philippine Islands to the 
| United States or possessions from wharf- | 
}age tax. All of these bills have been ap- 
proved by the President. 

| Bolshevist Activities 


For a number of years there has been 
a small group who were more or less active 
in attempting to spread the principles 
of Bolshevism. Their activities have been 
| primarily centered in Manila and they make 
no secret of the fact that they receive in- 
| structions and financial aid from the So- 
viet Government of Russia. They held 
some meetings in Manila and neighboring 





The total corporate surplus for the year| towns during the year but no disturbance | 
ended Dec, 31, 1929, was placed at $5,029,-|of public order has occurred. | 
When it comes to the activities of agi- 
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Assistant Secretary of War, 


mately 15,000 factories throughout the Na- | 
tion have been allocated to the various 
procuring branches of the Army under) 
plans formulated by the Department of | 
War for industrial mobilization in event) 
of a national emergency, stated Col. Fred- | 
erick 
War, in an address-here today before the | 
Institute of Public Affairs at the Univer- 
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‘Mobilization Plan 





Places Factories | 
In Key Position 


| 


Tells Institute of Public’ 
Affairs 15,000 Mills Are) 


Prepared for Emergencies | 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., July 11.—Approxi- | 


H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of | 








TO DIRECT FEDERAL ‘Observer Named 


LUMBER RESEARCH | For Nicaraguan 
Elections in Fall 


| 
S.M.C., | 
To Report on Municipal | 
Balloting for Benefit of | 


| Electoral Mission in 1932) 


| 


‘Major F. B. Price, U. 


Although the United Siaies will not} 
| supervise the municipal elections be held 
| in Nicaragua in October, an American ob-/ 
| server has been appointed in order to ad- | 
| vise with the Nicaraguan Government re- | 
| garding these elestions. | 
|; Maj. Charles F. B. Price, U. S. M. C.,| 
| has been appointed as electoral observer, 
|according to an announcement by the 





sity of Virginia. . 
An authorized summary of the address 
follows in full text: 


Following the war there was a con-| 


| 


sensus of feeling everywhere that the ex- 
periences gained should be capitalized in 
appropriate legislation. 


Cites World War Faults. 


Major defects in military organization | 


caused much of the difficulty and con- 
fusion in the World War. Those defects 
with which we are concerned here were 


those relating to the procuring activities | 


of the Army. No effective coordinating 


@.gency was set over those branches of the 


Army that were responsible for the pro- 
curement of military supplies and muni- 
tions. The several branches and services 
reported directly to the Secretary of War 
and naturally in the stress of greatly 
augmented activity of war no one Officer 
could possibly coordinate and supervise 
all. Relief was given in the Spring of 
1918 when the Overman Act was passed. 
This permitted the President to reorgan- 
ize the War Department. Such reorgani- 
zation, however, was only temporary, and 
upon the proclamation of peace the old 
organization would again be set up. 

The amended National Defense Act of 
1920 corrected some of the more important 
defects of the Act of 1916. Detailed pro- 
visions was made for the mobilization of 


the man-power resources of the Nation. | 


Like detailed provision was made for the 


mobilization of the industrial and economic | 


resources of the Nation. 


The Assistant Secretary of War as-| 


sumed his new duties in 1921. His 
statutory mission divided itself naturally 
under two headings. First, the control 


and supervision of the business activities | 


of the War Department in peace and war, 
and second, the formulation of plans to 
mobilize and make effective the complete 


| 





LEIGHTON H. PEEBLES 


hve appointment of Leighton H. 
Peebles, of New York City, fol- 
| merly a member of a large exporting 
| and importing firm, as Chief of the Lum- 
ber Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
| and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
| Commerce, was recently announced by 
W. L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau. 

Mr. Peebles has had an extensive ex- 
perience as a construction engineer and 
admnistration and business experience 
in foreign trade over many years, Mr. 
Cooper states. He has knowledge of the 

| lumber trade both from the construction 
and business point of view. 
One of the largest construction enter- 
prises in which he was engaged was the 
erection of a complete wooden city 
at the United States Nitrate Plant No. 
| 1, Sheffield, Ala., which necessitated 
the use of millions of feet of lumber, as 
well as the construction of physical 
plants necessary to the proper function- 
ing of a small city. 

Born in Petersburg, Va., Mr. Peebles 


completed the courses in the Petersburg 
public schools. He was graduated from 
| Union University, Schenectady, N. Y., in 
1906. During the same year he became 
associated with an electric company 
Later he was connected with one of the 
four largest engineering construction 
companies, at first as an electrical in- 


| did 
|; tions were held Gen. Moncada, then Lib- 


| Board of Elections of Nicaragua. 


early removed to New York after having | 


industrial and economic resources of the | 


spector and later as a construction engi- 
Nation for the support of military effort. 


neer, engaged in the building of power 


e Standardizes Buying. stations, electric railroads, distribution 
The first duty was comparatively sim-| Systems, transmission lines and other 
ple. There has been developed in my, Projects. 


In 1918, he joined a Far East trading 
company in New York. In 1919 he was 
made general manager, and two years 
later a partner. 

During 1921 he traveled extensively 


office a supervision and control of the 
seven supply branches of the Army (Ord- 
nance Department, Quartermaster Corps, 
Medical Department, etc.), which will as- 
sure freedom from competitive buying— 


and the utilization of the best obtain-| in Europe in the interest of general 
able information for the economical pur-| trading possibilities, including among 
chasing of needed supplies. Measurable, Countries visited, England, Germany, 





Belgium, France, and Holland. The 
next two years he spent in Manchuria, 
China, Japan and Formosa on the same 
mission. While in Japan he visited the 
government lumbering industry at Mount 
Ari, one of the most industrially com- 
plete in the world. It is here that the 
fine Hinoki timber is cut, which is 
used extensively as in interior finishing 
in Japanese houses. Mr. Peebles was in 
Tokio during the earthquake disaster 
of 1923. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. 
Peebles assisted in the organization of 
a trading concern, with which he was 
connected until he was offered the pres- 
ent position. 


progress has been made in the establish- 
ment in the War Department of business- 
like systems and methods. The Army has 
also been alert to, and in step with, the 
modern trend toward standardization and 
simplification. 

The second duty was not so simple of 
definition, nor has it been found so easy 
in performance. In the beginning, time 
and energy were given to the study and 
a of the experiences of the World 

ar. 

It was, of course, necessary to provide, 
@'an agency through which special train- 
ing could be given to regular officers and 
to officers of the civilian components of 
the Army. To meet this need there was 
set up the Army Industrial College. 

The next step was naturally the de- 
termination by the. Supply Branches, 
based upon the military studies of the 
General Staff, of the requirements in 
finished articles needed in war to ef- 
fectuate our military plans. Satisfactory 
progress has been made in the computa- 
tion of these requirements. 

Having determined in some detail what 
is needed, the problem of supply has been 
presented to the industrial leaders of the 
country. With them has been worked out 
the extent and content of the contribu- 
tion of the several industrial establish- 
ments of the Nation. So, today, we have 
reasonably dependable estimates of what 
will need and where and in what time we 
can obtain it. The cooperation of indus- | * : : ° 
try in this work has been given in a spirit | light and domestic appliances to a large 
which assures prompt, orderly, and effec- | factory. ao 
tive production in war. e Under the echeme, the electricity user 

Insures Preduction. pays for the installation on equitable terms 


|over an agreed period, while the contrac- 
a Se oe oeee devoted to the |tor who receives full payment immedi- 
sania oo ~ eee = ATMY | ately, is able to make fresh efforts to 
telligible to industry, which will insure C2Pture the extensive business opened by 
speedy production, and which will utilize en ee eee Reene Depert- 
to the greatest extent possible articles , au 
normally manufactured in peace. 

With certain exceptions, plans contem- 
plate the procurement of any one item | 
by one procuring branch only. This avoids 
competition in planning, as well as com- 
petition later in procurement. 

Industrial America has been divided into 
14 districts. At the industrial center of 
each, agencies representing the several 
supply branches have been set up to deal | 
with, and to plan with, the industrial 
establishments thereof. The  procure- | 














































































































Long-term Credit Helps 
British Electric Industry 


A new impetus to sales of electric ap- 
pliances in Great Britain is seen by the 
British industry in the long term credit 
sales and distribution scheme which has 
been adopted through the cooperation of 
leading manufacturers, according to a re- 
port from the office of the Consul Gen- 
eral in London. 

The credit scheme is similar to that pre- 
viously applied to the motor car and en- 
gineering industries. The full range of 
the industry comes within its scope, from 





















































































































































Czech Dinar Stabilized 


Legal stabilization of the Czechoslo- 
vakian dinar became effective on June 28, 
| 1931, according to the new currency law 
signed by the king on May 11. Its value 
is fixed at $0.01761 (26.5 milligrams of 
pure gold to 100 dinars) at which figure 
it has been practically stable since the 
latter part of 1925. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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these efforts. Another important use of 
cotton of interest to the Southern States 
is the use of long staple sea island cot- 
ton for airplane fabrics.. In harness the 
South will contribute 43 per cent, in serv- 
ice shoes 20 per cent. in wagons 63 per 
cent, and so on. 
Industries Controlled. 

The mission which Congress has as- 
| Signed to the Assistant Secretary of War 
}is not fulfilled, even after the formulation 





made plans which look toward the ful- 
fillment of important parts of our esti- 
mated war load, and here, too, in time of 
war, will be carried on the actual busi- 
ness of procurement. 

South Important Pivot. 

Not including facilities for the supply 
of food—in which no war problem is an- 
ticipated—approximately 15,000 facilities 
throughout the Nation have been allocated 
to the several procuring branches. Of 
these over 2,000 are.in the Southern 
States. Present plans contemplate that 
in a major emergency the Southern States 










































































|procurement. For the general contro] of 
the Nation’s industrial effort there must 


}@ small private dwelling house, with its | 


| of the most comprehensive plans for Army 


One of the provisions of the so-called 
Tipitapa Agreement made by the Honor- 
able Henry L. Stimson, Special Repre- 
sentative of President Coolidge, between 


| President Diaz and General Moncada, on 


May 11, 1927, to put an end to warfare 
then existing in Nicaragua, provided for 
American supervision of the presidential 
elections in Nicaragua in 1928. 


Electoral Mission 
These elections were supervised by an 


satisfied 
in which the mission 
its work that just before the elec- 


Both political parties were so 
with the manner 


eral candidate, addressed a letter to the 
Conservative candidate, Senor Benard, on 
Oct. 19, 1928, to the effect that if elected 
he would agree to ask for a further super- 
vision of the elections in 1932. Senor 
Benard replied on the following day ac- 
cepting this proposal. 

Gen. Moncada was elected President and 
took office Jan. 1, 1929, and on Feb. 12 of 
that year, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Nicaragua addressed a note to 
j}the American Minister at Managua re- 
| questing the appointment of an Amer- 
ican to act as chairman of the National 
On May 
8, 1930, the President designated Capt. 
Alfred Wilkinson Johnson, U. S. N., for 
this position and also as chairman of the 
| American Electoral Mission to Nicaragua. 


Municipal Elections Next 


The next elections in Nicaragua are 
{the municipal elections to be held in Ooc- 
tober, 1931. The two recent American 
electoral missions to Nicaragua have not 
supervised municipal elections and it is 
not desirable that there should be Ameri- 
can supervision of the municipal elections 
this coming October. It is nevertheless 
desirable that an American electoral of- 
ficial should be present in Nicaragua at 
this time. 

Capt. Johnson has gone to sea and is 
unable to return to Nicaragua, in view 
of which the Department has designated 
Maj. Charles F. B. Price, United States 
Marine Corps, as electoral observer. He 


| will observe how these elections are con- 


ducted in order to report thereon, and 
to make recommendations and plans for 
the supervision of the presidential elec- 
tions in 1932. 

This has the advantage that it leaves 
to the Nicaraguans responsibility for the 
conduct of these elections before Ameri- 
can supervision of their national elec- 
tions is finally withdrawn. It is hoped 
that by this preparation Nicaragua will 
be in a position to conduct free and fair 
elections without assistance after 1932. 


Member of Mission 
The problem of the municipal authori- 


ties was injected into the 1930 national ! 


elections which made it appear advisable, 
in preparing for the 1932 elections, to 
have a representative of the electoral 
misison in Nicaragua during the coming 


municipal elections in order, as above 
stated, that he may observe their con- 
duct and results with respect to their 


bearing on the national elections in 1932. 

It is therefore contemplated that 
Maj. Price will go to Nicaragua ip the 
menth of July to remain until after the 
municipal elections. 

Maj. Price was a member of the elec- 
toral mission of 1928 and also of the elec- 
toral mission of 1930. He is fully fa- 
miliar with the situation and with all 
phases of the electoral work and is there- 
fore well qualified for this position. He 
has the complete confidence of this Gov- 
ernment. 


Radio Quota Rules 
Contested in Court 


Constitutionality of Decisions 
Questioned in Suit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


A substantial portion of the public, he 
Stated, is being deprived of broadcasting 
| service to which they are entitled under 
the terms of the Commission's orders. 
The orders specifically cited by Mr. Cald- 
well in the appeals, which are identical 
as to the legal points raised, are those 
known as General Order 92 promulgated 
in June, 1930, and General Order 102, 
adopted in January, 1931. The former 
establishes the so-called quota system, un- 
der which each State is credited with the 


ment headquarters located in the South|~. aaa Aeenieue enbien or te 
are: Baltimore, Birmingham, Cincinnati, | SaTy that the cotton be specially treated. States oie tener ig a ™ 
and St. Louis. At these points are being | There is definite hope now of success in “nye second order prescribes the manner 


in which an “equalization” of broadcast- 
ing facilities among the States and the 
five radio zones is to be accomplished, 
which the Commission deems it is re- 
quired to do under the terms of the Davis 
Equalization Amendment to the Radio Act 
of 1927. This amendment specifies there 
must be an equal distribution of radio fa- 
cilities first among the five radio zones 
into which the Nation is divided, and sec- 
ond, an equitable distribution among the 
States of each zone, according to popula- 
tion. 
Raleigh Decision 


| Department of State July 11 which follows 
|in full text: | 


| American Electoral Mission presided over | 
|by Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, U. S. A. 











































































































































































































will be called upon to carry approximately 
10 per cent of the total war load of manu- 
facture of ordinance. This.class of ma- 


terial includes a great variety of items. | 


Orders would necessarily be placed for 
millions of shells and their component 
Parts, packing boxes, machine tools, 
gauges, fixtures, ferromanganese, ammo- 
nium sulphate, small mortars and cannon 
and small arms ammunition, as well as 
other orders calling for delivery of 2,000,- 
000 pounds of TNT per month. There 
is, too, dependence upon the South for the 
major part of the supply of fixed nitro- 
gen. A considerable portion of the steel 
requirements are also expected from the 
South. It may be noted that in this re- 
spect Alabama, for example, is the most 
self-sufficient of any State in the Union, 
both in the production of steel itself and 
in the inclusion within its borders of 
requisite raw materials. 

The contribution of the South in cot- 
ton textiles is equally significant. The 
raw material, of course. comes almost 
wholly from the South. Under present 
plans the South would contribute 66 per 
cent of cotton cloth for uniforms, 82 per 


@ cent of denim, 88'2 per cent of duck, and 
@ in like proportion other cotton textiles.| assure a mobilization of resources for the 


Extensive tests have been made looking 
toward the substitution. of cotton powder 
bags in the stead of silk bags. It is neces- 


| be plans for governmental agencies which 
| will lie entirely outside of the military 
| organization. 

In recent months many of these prob- 
lems have been studied intensively by the 
War Policies Commission. This Commis- 
sion, of which the Secretary of War is 
chairman, is composed of Cabinet officers, 
Senators, and Congressmen. It was 
created by Congress to consider methods while States in the underquota category, 
for removing the profits from and for| upon proper showing, may obtain facili- 
equalizing the burdens of war. Its investi-| ties from overquota areas. 
gations have naturally included a consid-| The Los Angeles station sought an in- 


In the case of the Raleigh station, which 
sought an increase in power from 1,000 to 
5,000 watts, and incidental changes in ap- 
paratus, the Commission found that the 
granting of such a request would violate 
the terms of its quota orders. General 
Order 102, among other things, provides 
that States having more than their quotas 


Suggestions concerning the financial, in- 
| dustrial, economic, organizational and 
|}Other programs that the Government 
should adopt in the event of a major 


signed to Station KFI, at Los Angeles, 
which has installed 50,000-watt apparatus. 


emergency. The Commission’s conclusions 
and recommendations, which are to be) would violate its regulations drafted pur- 
submitted to Congress next December, suant to the Davis Amendment 


should be most helpful to us in further Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost sub- 
development of our plans. mitted the report in the Raleigh case, 
The War Department plan that I have and held the application should 


briefly sketched to you, we believe, would 
back the military power of the Nation 


terms of General Order 102. Granting 
| with its full industrial power. 


Tt would ,of the application, it was brought out, 
would make the State slightly 
conduct of any future war with the widest | quota. 

and ‘fairest possible distribution of| In both cases Mr. Caldwell charged 
conomic and human burdens. ak that the Commission's decisions were “ar- 
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The State of Indiana is constructing 
in the heart of Indianapolis, the 
State Capital, an elaborate World 
War Memorial. A plaza, five blocks 
long and one block wide, has been set 
aside as a reservation in which are 
being erected a number of monu- 
mental structures, with a lagoon, 
fountains, roads, and landscaped 
parking. The Memorial Shrine, the 
main structure, is shown above, with 
the statue entitled “Pro Patria,” 
which is to be placed in front of its 
portal. An obelisk is to be raised on 
the plaza, with other buildings not 
yet under construction. The Memo- 


rial Shrine is nearing completion, 
and workmen are now engaged in 
finishing the interior. Part of the 
area set aside for the plaza in the 
State program is still to be acquired, 
involving the purchase and removal 
of two church edifices now standing 

and in use as houses of worship. 


Parkways Are Nearin g Completion 
On Indiana World War Memorial Plaza 


Purchase and Removal of Two Churches Flanking Project 
At Indianapolis Necessary 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 
of the Indiana World War Memorial plaza 


from the memorial shrine. 


An elaborate layout of walks is being 
completed together with the lagoon, in 
which will be mirrored the reflection of 
the shrine and obelisk. The main shrine 
has been completed on the outside, but 
workmen are still busy on the interior 
which remains closed to the public. 


Completion of the plaza project 
await purchase and removal of 
churches flanking the main shrine at its 
southern corners. No agreement has been 
reached between the State, city and county 
to finance this phase of the project 

Ultimately, a companion building to the 
American Legion's national headquarters 
will be built at the northeast corner of the 
plaza as a complement to the Legion 
building 

The obelisk has been completed in the 
plaza's center 

An area five blocks long and one block 
wide has been set aside by Indiana as the 
World War Memorial plaza. Commemora- 
tive structures to be raised here are to 
be surrounded by drives, walks, parkway 
and open spaces. 

The memorial shrine is to be a monu- 
mental building standing on a base about 
| 200 feet wide and 400 feet long and made 
|of Indiana limestone. Quarters for the 
Board of Trustees, Indiana Memorial As- 
sociation, and meeting places for patriotic 
organizations are provided in four rooms 
on the ground floor. Historic and war 
relics are to be displayed in the halls and 
corridors. 

The tower is to be about 60 feet square 


St. Lawrence Discussions 
Are Expected to Continue 


Negotiations with Canada over the St. 
Lawrence waterway probably will con- 
tinue during the Summer between the 
Department of State and the Canadian 
Minister, W. D. Herridge, according to an 
oral statement by the Assistant Secretary 


WORLD WAR SHRINE OF. INDIAN 





11.—Parkways , within with a ceiling almost 110 feet high, 
and to contain 16 columns 60 feet high. 
‘ : ‘ | This room is to be known as “The Shrine 
in the heart of Indianapolis are being com- ! of the Flag”; above the flag of the United 
pleted, scores of workmen being employed | States, to be displayed on an altar in the 
| today in terracing and sodding the three- | center, is to be suspended the Star of Des- 


block expanse that stretches to the north | th 


will | 
two | 


A. \Lourist Business 
Thrives in Norway 


Publicity Urged 


peculators 


For S 


Americans Second on _ List, | axe 
In Commodities 


Says Department of Com- | 
merce Report 
Mr. Williams of Farm Board 
Says Grain Futures Act 
Should Be Amended to 
Remove Excepting Clause 


Complete figures covering tourist traffic 
in Norway during the calendar year 1930 
have just been published by the National 
Association for Travel in Norway. This is 
the first time figures for a full calendar | 
year have been published, as formerly only 
the statistics for the Summer months were | 
collected. 

The figures for the entire year indicated 
that there were many more tourists com- 
ing to Norway in the Fall than was be- 
lieved to be the case, there being some 
20,000 arriving in the Fall of 1930. The 
figures as a whole were very satisfactory 
and indicated that the impotrance of 
| Norway’s tourist traffic has been under- 
estimated, rather than overestimated. _ 
|. The nationality of the tourists is indi- 
cated as follows, showing the numbers ar- 
riving in Norway during the year 1930: 
American, 13,653; British, 3,846; Danish, 
6,547; Finnish, 1,224; German, 3,886; Swed- 
|ish, 24,270. 


Smal Cities Adopt 
Zone Plan as Aid to 


Community Building 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion and removal of obstructions and bur- 
dens upon interstate commerce in grain, 
by regula*ting the transactions on grain 
futures exchanges, authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order to provide 


information for Congress, to make such 
investigations as may be necessary re- 
garding the operations of boards of trade 
and publish from time to time the results 
and such statistical information gathered 
as may be deemed of interest to the pub-< 
lic. The act, however, includes an except- 
ing provision to protect trade secrets, in 
the following language: “Except data and 
information which would separately dis- 
close the business transactions of any per=- 
son and trade secrets or names ‘of cus- 
tomers.” 


“I agree ynreservedly with the Presi- 
dent’s statement,” Mr. Williams said. “In 
normal times, there is a certain amount 
of short selling by persons who do not 
own, and who do not expect to own, prod- 
ucts they deal in but expect that there 
will be a declining market and who be- 
lieve that they can cover with profit to 
themselves. At the same time, there are 
others who believe that there will be an 
ascending market and that by long pur- 
chase of something they can sell at a 
speculative profit. 





Striking Development in 
Control of Municipal 
Growth Noted in Survey 


L ‘ 
Of Zone Ordinances Hekate Giisniil 

“Normally these two types of specu- 
lators have balanced each other without 
doing any harm. Occasionally, however, 
relatively few men, possessing large capi 
tal, conceive that by selling short in large 
quantities, they can drive the market 
down and cover at a profit.” 


“I have always advocated limitations 
and restrictions on short selling—that is, 
on purely speculative - operations—not, 
however, interference with the legitimate 
activities of the exchanges and not inter- 
ference particularly with the legitimate 
hedging operations,” Senator George said. 

“If short selling is going on in any 
unusually large volume at this time, I 
jam afraid the President’s appeal to the 
short-selling manipulators is not likely to 
have much effect on those engaged in 
The exchange trans- 
|actions have but little to do with present 
commodity prices. The commodity prices 
|are due to general conditions, taking into 
account the probable production of the 
current year and coupled with the effect 
of the announced policy of the Federal 
Farm Board as to its disposition of its 
= holdings,” the Georgia Senator con- 
| tinued. 


“The general conditions today and the 
attitude of the Federal Farm Board may 
|have operated to discourage transactions 
on the exchanges, probably to the detri- 
ment of prices of commodities. It is 
| highly probable that the depressed busi- 
|ness conditions and the uncertainty of 
|the Farm Board's course, have adversely 


; | Sitected prices,” Senator George said. 
A number of studies have been made 0 “We have been trying to get legislation 


without in the middle of the stairway | the problems involved, an important con-| py 
leading into the tower; a bronze nude| Sethatttonn being made last vane in the is-| OY, Congress for the restriction of unre- 


figure of a youth typifying the spirit of |, a on | stricted and unregulated short selling. If 
the soldier, grasps the flag, and raises his ae os ae aac a nag ial an evil, it should be corrected 
free hand in exhultation. Six heroic fig-| ing under the auspices of the Aeronautics |; ,<8 310. I doubt, however, if there 
figure of a youth, typifying the spirit Of | Branch of the Department of Commerce. any mented volume of short selling 
Victory, Liberty and Patriotism, will orna-| ‘The report stated that under the police)" SP&*¥ ative purposes. 

— _ four one - the Jeet, Sess | newer the main protection of airports reese 

above exterior colonades set In the ¢€le-| from uses of abutting or neighboring land a Oe cae 
vation. is in the regulation of these uses by zon- | Old Stockings U 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
scope. Of the total, 655 or 68 per cent, 
| regulate the use, height and area of build- 
| ings. Out of the 77 new ordinances adopt- 
ed last year. 45 are considered compre- 
hensive. 


The only city of more than 100,000 popu- 
\lation that adopted a zoning ordinance 
for the first time in 1930 was San An- 
tonio. Only 11 of the 93 cities in this 
population group are without zoning ordi- 
nances, and reports from them indicate 
}@ substantial activity in zoning study. 
Philadelphia, the third largest city of the 
United States, is one of these cities. 


Five cities having 40,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation passed zoning ordinances in 1930. 
They were Springfield, Mo.; Springfield, 
Ohio; Elmira, N. Y.; Union City, N. J.; 
}and Phoenix, Ariz. Many of the unzoned 
| cities in this group are also carrying on 
| zoning studies. 


| An analysis of the remaining munici- 
palities that enacted ordinances during 
1930 for the first time shows that there 
were 10 cities having less than 40,000 and 
more than 20,000; 12 having less than 
| 20,000 and more than 10,000; 19 having 
less than 10,000 and more than 5,000; 29 
having less than 5,000; and one county of 
| 65,000 population. 


Development of Aviation 
The development of aviation has brought 
new problems into the field of zoning in 
the regulation of the height of struc- 
tures in areas adjacent to aviation fields. 





these transactions. 


ny. 
“Pro Patria,” a statute almost 24 feet 
from base to tip of the flagstaff, will stand 





Jtilized 








— ——_—_—_———- ing. It was pointed out by the com- aoe exportation of age silk one to 

* ’ 3 a | mittee, however, that there can be no such | Japan is comparatively new. During the 
‘Yield of Gold and Silver regulation solely in the interest of the, year 1930 such imports into Kobe 
At the Mines Is Shown port, but that, rather, such regulation | amounted to ahout 500 tons. These old 


silk stockings are being used in the manu- 
(United 


| must be for the protection of the interests : 
of the public itself in its enjoyment of facture of Japanese silk crepe. 


sus d am 
The Bureau of the Census announce | aerial transportation. | States Shipping Board.) 


July 11 that, according to data collected 
in the census of mines and quarries 
taken in 1930, the value at the mine of 
the production of gold and silver lode 
mines in the United States in 1929 
amounted to $26,107,437. This production | 
was reported by 241 enterprises, which | 
employed 7,943 wage earners (average for 
the year) and reported power equipment | 
with an aggregate rating of 98,772 horse- | 
power. In 1919, the last preceding year | 
for which data were collected for mines | 
and quarries by the Bureau of the Cen- | 
sus, the number of enterprises engaged | 


in the production of- gold and silver (lode | 

mines) was 740, the number of wage earn- | 
ers employed was 15,436 (average for the | 
year), and the aggregate horsepower rat- | 
ing was 149,100. | 


The gold and silver (lode) mining in- 
dustry embraces those enterpises in which 








@°® 


| gold or silver is the most important metal 


of State, James G. Rogers, made July 11. | 


The plan is to see if a general under- 
standing cannot be worked out through 
informal conversations, Mr. Rogers stated 
orally. No formal commission of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the two coun- 
tries is contemplated, and the negotia- 
tions will be conducted through usual 
diplomatic channels. 


, bitrary and capricious” and contrary to the 
public interest. 
he said, showed that the public interest 
would be served by granting the applica- 
tions, and the Commission erred in hold- 
ing that the granting of the applications 
would violate the Davis Amendment. On 
the contrary, he held, “there is nothing in 
said section properly construed which 
prevents” the granting of either applica- 
tion. 


sion, by its own actions, in effect has re- 
pealed the provisions of General Orders 
102 and 103 upon which it has relied in 


denying these two applications. From time manufacturing plants engaged primarily | 


to time since the adoption of these incon- 


sistent orders, he states, the Commission | salers. 
shall not be accorded additional facilities, @™anted applications and taken other ac-| Distribution show that of the total sales 


tions inconsistent with their provisions. 


The undisputed evidence, 


Mr. Caldwell charged that the Commis- Census Bureau Announces Data 


(based on net mine value) contained in 
the ore mined. Data for gold or silver 
production when secondary in importance 
to another metal are included in the re- 
port for the industry of the metal of 
greatest value. 

The Bureau of the Census also an- 
nounced that, according to data collected 
in the census of mines and quarries taken 
in 1930, the value at the mine of the pro- 
duction of placer gold mines in the United 
States in 1929 amounted to $3,779,241. This 
production was reported by 32 enterprises, 
which employed 578 wage earners (aver- 
age for the year) and reported power! 
equipment with an aggregate rating of 
20,080 horsepower. In 1919, the last pre- 
ceding year for which.data were collected 
for mines and quarries by the Bureau of 
the Census, the number of enterprises 
engaged in the production of placer gold 
was 112, the number of wage earners em- 
ployed was 1,380 (average for the year), 
and the aggregate horsepower rating was 
35,632.—Issued by Bureau of the Census. 


How Chemistry Helps Agriculture and 


Agriculture Helps Chemistry . . . and 
Government Helps Both 


The job of making two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before has been the epic 
effort of man since the days when he first scratched 
the soil for his dinner . .. he had thousands of enemies, 
few helpers. Today the farmer’s best friend is the 
chemist, and best of chemists is Uncle Sam himself. 


The many, many contributions of chemistry to agri- 
culture and the many contributions of agriculture to 


Distribution of Sales | 
chemistry make lots of work for the Government. 


In Cardboard Trade 


i 
| 
| 
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THE TOPICAL SURVEY 








On Purchases 


Nearly three-fourti h ; ; s 
ee eee gate ttt written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 


ernment tells what is being done in this field 
in the new series on 


in making cardboard are made to whole- 
Data collected by the Census of 


these establishments in 1929 amounting | 


“If said Davis Amendment authorizes or| to $5,629,000, 71 per cent, or $3,998,000, 


requires said provisions of General Order | was sold in this way. 


102 and (or) General Order 92 and (or) 


arbitrary, unreasonable and destructive 


burden on interstate commerce, not with-| employed by the 13 manufacturing plants | 
The Commission, in this case, sustained in the power of Congress to regulate in- | engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
the findings of its Examiner, Ralph L. terstate and foreign commerce, and not} cardboard, and which are’ incidentally en- 
Walker, that granting of the application even remotely necessary or reasonably in-| gaged in surface-coating and glazing pa- | 
to the accomplishment of any | per, etc. 
purpose which ‘Congress may constitu- | modities 
tionally attempt to serve; ‘b) it is in vio- cut-outs, 


cidental 


jation of the Fifth Amendment to 


of liberty and (or) property without due 
process of law; and (c) it permits or re- 


ing for any public use or purpose.” 


eration of the economic and industrial| crease in daylight power from 1,000 to| Permits or requires the denial of appli-| was sold to users, such as manufacturers 
problems of war. Many eminent men/| 2,500 w, together with authority to use|cant’s application, then it is unconstitu- of all kinds, stores, printers, etc., who buy 
have appeared before this body to offer|the 5,000-watt transmitter formerly as-| tional and invalid in that (a) it is anj|direct from the manufacturing plants. 


the | report includes the sale of $1,957,000 worth 
be Constitution in that it permits or requires; of secondary products (34.8 per cent of the | 
granted if it was found not to violate the the Commission to deprive the application | total sales for the industry) made by | 


is Guetta, Ss 0 tareeiagvnens Agricultural Chemistry, Beginning July 17, 


This report shows the selling methods | 








These plants produce such com- 
as printers’ cardboard, display 


Educational Department 
lithographic mounts, etc. The 


The United States Daily 


these plants. 
The production of cardboard made in| 


over- | quires the Commisssion to take from ap-| paper mills, amounting to $4,921,690, or 
| plicant its private property without just| 57.3 per cent of the value of cardboard 
|. compensation and without said taking be-| made is not shown: in this report.--/ssued 


by Bureau of-the Census. 
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Deduction Denied 
For Payments on 
Stock Contracts 


Compensation to Employes | 
Owning Company Shares 


Is Not Deductible as Funds 


For Personal Services 








New ORLEANS, LA. 


R. E. KENNINGTON, LiqurmpaToR UNION DE- | 
FaRTMENT STORE, 
v | 


G. L. Donatp, CoLLecror OF INTERNAL | 
REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6026. | 


Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of Mississippi. 
MarceLtLus GREEN, GARNER W. GREEN and 

Henry J. RicuHarpson for appellant; 

Ben. F. CAMERON and WRIGHT MATTHEWS 

for appellee. 
Before Bryan, SIBLEY 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
‘ June 22, 1931 

Hutcneson, Circuit Judge.—Having un- 
successfully urged before the Commis- | 
sioner and before the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals (8 B, T. A. 1030) that the Union| 
Department Store Company was entitled 
to deduct under section 234a 1 Revenue 
Act of 1918 as additional compensation 
to certain employes sums due them under 
the terms of a contract upon which they 
received stock in the company from Ken- 
nington, the incorporator and sole owner 
of it, and having thereafter paid the 
amounts assessed and had his claim for 
refund rejected, appellant filed this suit | 
in the District Court of the United States | 
for the Southern District of Mississippi 
to recover the sums paid. 


Case Tried Without Jury 


The case was tried before the court 
without a jury, and resulted in a judg-| 
ment against plaintiff. The trial court) 
took the same view of the matter as the} 
Commissioner and the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals had done, finding in effect that the 
company had made no contract with the) 
employes for additional or incentive com- | 
pensation, and was not obligated to them | 


and® HUTCHESON, 


in any way for such; that the contract! such reasons, of men known to be of in-/ Mitchell was actually prepared for the| 


which was made was a contract with 
Kennington individually dealing with his| 
own stock as he had the right to do, and} 
that the sums which the employes under | 
the contract were allowed came to them 
not as compensation from the company, 
‘but as returns on the stock which they 
owned. 

The facts are set out with some detail | 
in the opinion of the board, 8 B. T. A. 
“1030, and it is necessary to say here only 
that we think the facts fully sustain the) 
finding of the trial court that no com- 
pany contract to pay additional compen- 
sation ever existed, and that the sums 
‘allowed to the employes on their certifi- 
cates of stock in their final settlement 
with Kennington represented sums due 
“them because of their ownership of the} 
“stock, and their contract with Kennington 
about it, and not at all because of any 
obligation of ths company to pay them| 
compensation. 

The record shows without contradiction 
that none of these sums were ever paid 
by the company. That they were sums 
arrived at and paid when, upon its sale! 
to another company, 
back from the employes the stock which) 
he had directed the company to issue to) 
them from his shares, “as a gratuity for| 
the purpose of stimulating the efforts of | 
party of the second part as an employe} 
in said corporation.” 


Company’s Contentions | 


It is claimed by Kennington that all) 
that he did was for and on behalf of the} 
company, and that in effect the transac- | 
tion amounted to an agreement by the| 
company in form to give to these em- 
ployes the profits of the company in pro-| 

ortion to the stock which they held, but | 
n fact to pay them additional compen- | 
sation, the form having been adopted to 
furnish the additional incentive of ap-| 
parent ownership in the corporation, and | 
as a measure by which the amount to be 
paid should be determined. He argues 
that not form, but fact in matters of 
taxation determines the treatment which 
should be accorded particular items, cit- 
ing Bank v. U. 8. 37 Fed. (2d) 35; Doyle 
v. Mitchell, 247 U. S. 179. 


The Commissioner opposes the claimed | 
deductions on two grounds; (1) that not | 
only in form, but in fact the sums claimed 
as deductions are not salaries or addi-| 
tional compensation, but returns upon} 
stock, and (2) that if they should be re-| 
garded as additional compensation, they | 
are sO excessive as not to be allowable 
under the statute. 


Judgment Affirmed 


We agree with appellee that the sums 
in question accrued to the employe stock- 
holders as a result of their ownership of 
the stock under the terms of their con- 
tract with Kennington. That there never 
was any company liability undertaken or 
assumed to these stockholders to pay them 
additional compensation and that the | 
form which the transaction took truly | 
represents the facts which it purports to 
reflect. 

The case is one simply of fact. Not! 
only have the facts been resolved against 
appellant by the Commissioner (Wickwire | 
v. Reineke, 275 U. S. 101; Austin Co. v. 
Commissioner 35 Fed. (2d) 910) and by 
the Board, but on a record which amply 
sustains. its findings, they have been 
clearly and completely found against ap- 
pellant by the court below. 

Under these circumstances, it is neither 
necessary nor profitable to consider what 
the rights of the company would have 
been had they done what they now seek 
to claim they did do. 

Finding no error in the 
the court below, the same is affirmed. 


Levy on Lard Substitutes 
Contested in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 11. 

The validity of the act of the last Leg- 
islature which levied a tax of 5 cents a 
pound upon lard substitutes has been ques- 
.tioned in an action brought in the cir- 
-cuit court of the Sixth Judicial District 
on complaint of the Wesson Oil Com- 
pany and Snowdrift Sales Company of 
Chicago. 

Judge John F. Hughes has granted a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting 
the State Department of Agriculture from 
attempting to put the law into effect. 
July 29 was fixed as the date for-hearing 
on a permanent injunction. 


Cigarette Tax Measure 
Signed by Ohio Governor 


CoLumsus, Ouro, July 11, 

Governor George White on July 10 

signed the bill (S, 324) imposing a tax of 

1 cent on every 10 cigarettes sold and de- 

creasing wholesalers’ and retailers’ 

cense fees from $200 to $100 and from 
850 to $25, respectively. 


| President. 
Senators and from other sources; endorse- | 


| sistance 


|of the men under consideration. 


Kennington took |™ 


judgment of | 


li- | 








Method of Filling Vacancies 
On Federal Bench Described 





Attorney General Mitchell Outlines Nature of 
Inquiry Into Fitness of Nominees 


Principles of appointments to the 
Federal bench were described July 10 
by the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Bar Association, (Publication of that 
part of his address dealing with gen- 
eral principles of judicial appoint- 
ments was made in full text in the 
issue of July 11.) The portion deal- 
ing with practical working of the 
system follows in full text: 


So much for general principles. Let me 
give you a brief picture of the practical 
workings of the system. When a vacancy 
occurs in a district judgeship, the first 
step usually is for the Department to get 


in touch with interested Senators from 
the locality involved, in an effort to draw 
them into conferenve and avoid any pub- 
lic commitments on either side in advance 
of the examination of the qualifications of 
candidates by the Department and the 
Names are suggested by the 


ments and sometimes protests come in by 
letter, petition or through personal inter- 
views. 


Formal petitions are not persuasive; 
signatures are too readily obtained from 
easy-going persons. An overwhelming 
sentiment by the bar for or against a 
particular man makes a deep impression 
upon the public mind, upon the Senators 
especially interested, and on the appoint- 
ing power. This is founded on the real- 
ization that a lawyer's qualities are most 
clearly discerned by the members of his 
own profession. 

Public meetings and public votes by bar 
associations, for obvious reasons, includ- 
ing the fact that only a minority usually | 
attend, are not particularly influential. | 
Lawyers are embarrassed by the fact that | 


they may have to practice before a judge|that if a Democrat were to be chosen, | 
they have refused to support for appoint-| Judge Mitchell should be appointed. Sena- | - 


ment. A genuine expression from the bar) 
under conditions free from such embar-| 
rassment is generally sound. One may 


condone it, if lawyers, to avoid embarrass- | insisted on his being appointed. The qual- | 


ment, refrain from openly taking a posi- | 
tion in opposition to a candidate, but it is| 
hard to tolerate endorsements given for 


ferior qualifications. | 


: ~ | 
Information Secured 


From Local Sources 


Early in this Administration I publicly 
asked from the bar of the country as- 
and trustworthy information 
about men under consideration for ju- 
dicial office, and the response has been 
gratifying. In the Department, we often 
make up a list of lawyers of professional 
standing and public spirit, in the com- 
munity where the appointment is to be 
made, and send them personal letters 
asking for confidential information, and 
in such cases, with rare exceptions, we 
get a frank, sincere, illuminating picture 
When 
such confidences are invited they are re- 
spected. 


Lawyers should realize that their ef- 
forts for fine judicial appointments to be 
entirely effective, should take the form 
of furnishing to their Senators informa- | 
tion respecting the candidate and con- 
vincing them of the qualities of desirable | 

en. We often find that Senators, be-| 
fore making recommendations, consult 
the bar and not infrequently Senators 
submit to the Executive a list of eligible 
men previously endorsed by their bar, 
from which the President is asked to! 
make a choice. 

Inquiry also takes the form of investi- 
gation by agents of the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Department, themselves 
lawyers, who pursue quiet methods of their 
own and often obtain information not! 


otherwise disclosed, The Attorney Gen-| 
eral holds innumerable interviews with 
Senators, friends, supporters and oppon- 
ents of the men under consideration. The 
President pursues independent inquiry 
through sources of his own and grants | 
interviews to those interested. The Sena- 
tors interested are kept advised of de- 
velopments. Finally, all the information | 
available is laid before the President and 
a decision is made by him. 


Influence Wielded 
By Attorney General 


Sometimes the process is not so in- 
volved and the decision quick. Where a 
man is proposed who is eminently quali- 
fied, upon whom all are agreed, who has 
the respect and confidence of his bar, 
whose appointment meets with the ap- 
proval of the Senators and whose “quali- 
fications when examined by the Execu- 
tive are found satisfactory, the appoint- 


, consideration for promotion, 


| the influence wielded by \the Attorney 
|General in the matter of judicial ap- 
pointments. No President is likely to 
|override or disregard the views of a 
member of his Cabinet if he can reason- 
ably avoid it, but the influence of the 
Attorney General in judicial appointments 
can not be arbitrary or merely personal. 
|It must depend on the soundness) of his 
standards and judgment, and on the fact 
that his conclusions and advice to his 
Chief are fortified by facts and reasons 
ascertained by careful inquiry and con- 
vincing in themselves. 


There is obviously a difference in 
method in the case of district, circuit and 
Supreme Court judges. In the appoint- 
ment of circuit judges the President is 
not confined to any State. If he is em- 
barrassed in one locality by pressure for 
an appointment not meeting his~ stand- 
ards, he may turn elsewhere in the cir- 
cuit. He has more freedom in this re- 
spect with circuit and Supreme Court 
judges than with district judges. 


An historic incident, showing how the 
influence of a Senator may be controlling 
in the selection of a circuit judge where 


| the choice lies between two men, each 


well qualified, is found in our own State. 
In 1891, after the legislation was passed 
creating the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, President Harrison had the 
task of appointing nine new circuit judges, 
one for each of the nine circuits. In 
deference to the tradition against too 
much partisanship, he selected six Re- 
publicans and three Democrats. 

One of the Demacrats was Judge Wil- 
liam Mitchell, then'a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota. The State 
was represented by two Republican Sen- 
ators, Cushman K. Davis and W. D. Wash- 
burn. Senator Washburn was not active 
and contented himself with the statement 


tor Davis thought otherwise. He had rea- 
sons for wanting a Republican and pro- 
posed the name of Walter H. Sanborn and 


ifications of both men were admitted. 
President Harrison persisted for a time 
in his choice, and the nomination of Judge 


Senate, but Senator Davis was an able 
and influential man. He was chairman 


j}ot the Foreign Relations Committee and | 
| served on the Peace Commission after the | 


Spanish American War, and was a na- 
tional figure, and a power in the Senate. 
His persistence finally tipped the scales, 
and the nomination of Judge Mitchell 


| was withdrawn and that of Sanborn sub- 


stituted. Judge Sanborn fulfilled all the 
predictions of his friends and became one 
of the great circuit judges of the country. 


Appointing Judges 
To Supreme Court 
The files of the Department of Justice 


disclose that many years ago Senator 
Pettus, of Alabama, succeeded in prevent- 


jing the confirmation of the nomination of 


a district judge in that State, on the 
ground that the nominee had shown him- 
self lacking in honorable qualities by re- 
fusing to pay a debt contracted in a poker 
game. 


If it is proposed to promote a district | 


judge, it is customary to ascertain in ad- 
vance who are to be considered to suc- 


ceed the judge promoted, and their quali- | 


fications are examined. If two district 
judges in different districts, equally quali- 
fied by experience and 1 under 

the decision 
may well be influenced by the fact that 
in one district there may be a man avail- 
able to succeed to the district judgship, 
well fitted and supported by all, if in the 
other district that condition does not 


| exist. 


In the case of appointments to the Su- 


preme Court the inquiry, of course, takes | 


a broader aspect. 


The appointment is not 
a local one. 


The Senators from a par- 


ticular locality do not contend for so/| 
| great a voice in the selection as in the 


case of local appointments. 
an appointment to the Supreme Court is 
not ordinarily made without consulting 


|the Senators from the State from which 


the nominee comes. 


The practice of consulting Senators of 
the State from which a nominee is 
chosen extends to Senators of the op- 
posite political faith from the party in 
power. That has been the uniform prac- 
tice during the present Administration; 
it is the part of wisdom, and the Chief 
Executive often gets wise advice, and 
much helpful information by that course, 
My own relations with Senators in deal- 
ing with these matters have, almost with- 
out exception, been cordial. During his 





ment is quickly made. 
There is sometimes speculation as to 


administration, excluding territorial judges 
and municipal and police court judges 
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PROHIBITION—Offenses—Conspiracy to 
bootlegger to retail bootlegger— 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


T LAW 


» 





sell liquor—Continued sales by wholesale 


A wholesale bootlegger who from time to time sold liquor to a retail bootlegger 
and extended such retail bootlegger credit in order to enable him to engage in the 
business of reselling such liquor to the public, and who promised such retail boot- 
legger protection in a community in which he was operating, could be convicted of 
conspiracy to sell liquor, although the mere sale of liquor to a buyer who makes the 
purchase for his personal use may not be made the basis of a prosecution of a 
seller for conspiracy because the buyer in such case does not commit a substanta- 


tive crime. 
Engelsberg v. United States; C. C. A. 3, 


No, 4304, June 30, 1931. 





VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Performance of contract—Waiver of right of for- 
feiture for delinquency in payments—Action for delinquent installments as notice 
of intention to insist on strict performance— 


An action to recover the installments due under a contract for the sale of land, 
instituted by the vendors after they had waived the right of forfeiture for de- 


linquency in payment of installments by granting the purchasers additional time 
in which to meet payments and by permitting them on several other occasions to 
omit the payment of installments entirely, did not constitute notice to the pur- 
chasers of their intention to hold purchasers to a strict compliance with the contract 
and to declare forfeiture in the absence thereof so as to reinstate the right of for- 


feiture previously waived. 


Laffoon et al. v. Cellins et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 10945, June 13, 1931. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Employment within statute—Carpenter making 
repairs on hourly basis—Independenat contractor—Employment in usual course of 


employer’s business— 


A carpenter and cabinetmaker who had a shop of his own and did cabinet and 


repair work either for days wages or for 


a fixed sum, and who was injured while 


repairing the windows of a store on an hourly basis, was entitled to compensation 
from the proprietor of the store under the Arizona Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


| Since at the time of the accident he was 


an employe of the proprietor of the store 


and not an independent contractor, in the absence of a showing that the proprietor 
did not have the right to supervise the work, and since the repairs he was making 
at the time of his injury were “in the usual course of the trade, occupation or busi- 
ness of the employer” within the meaning of the act. 

S. H. Kress & Co. v. Industrial Commission of Arizona et al.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 


3032, June 8, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 
Federal 


Full Text in This Issue 


Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Compensation for personal services—Diyidends— 


ices—Kennington v, Donald. (C. C. A. 


Payments to certain employes who were also shareholders of the taxpaying come 
pany held to be dividends and not deductible as compensation for personal serv- 


5.6 U. &, Daily, 1102, July 18, 1981, 


Nevertheless, | 
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Albert B. Fall 
| Refused Plea to 


Defer Sentence 


Service of Term of Former 
Secretary of the Interior 
Outside of District of Co- 
lumbia Suggested 


~The application of Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, asking suspen- 
sion of the one year sentence in a District 
of Columbia jail imposed upon him follow- 


ing his conviction in 1929 of accepting 
a bribe of $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny 
in connection with an oil lease for a naval 
oil reserve in California July 11 was denied 
by Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Justice Bailey said, however, that he| 
would entertain a motion from Mr. Fall, 
if it was made, to change the sentence to 
confinement in a penitentiary for one year 
and one day. The addition of one day, 
the court explained, would enable the De- 
partment of Justice to designate the place 
of confinement, so that r. Fall could 
serve the sentence in a re salubrious | 
climate than that of the District of Co- 
| lumbia. 


Notifies Mr. Fall 


Frank Hogan, counsel for Mr. Fall, said | 
that he would telegraph the court’s ruljng | 
to Mr. Fall, whose home is in New Mexico 
|}and ask the defendant which he would 
|rather do. He said that he expects an 
| answer from Mr. Fall by June 13. 


| Justicé Bailey said he considers there is 
no material change for the worse in Mr. | 
Fall's condition since the doctors examined 
him at his trial in the District of Co-| 
lumbia in 1929, and that from the affi-| 
davits of the local physicians he deduced 
it was only the confinement in a humid 
|climate such as that in the District of | 
Columbia that would be dangerous to the 
defendant’s physical condition. | 





of the District of Columbia, Presi- 
dent Hoover has made 58 judicial ap- 
pointments. Of these men, 48 have been 
Republicans and 10 Democrats. 

Of the Democrats, one was appointed 
to the Court of Claims, one to the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
one to the United States Customs Court; | 
three were appointed United States dis-| 
trict judges and two of these were in 
southern States, where the politics of the 
bar is dominantly Democratic and the 
greater number of qualified men are of 
that party. The remaining four were ap- 
pointed judges of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals or the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, and | 
| were judges promoted for demonstrated 
|ability and long and faithful service on 
| the lower Federal courts. 





| Political Element 


| Less Conspicuous 


During the early periods of the Nation's | 
history, the major political parties differed 
radically on questions affecting the princi- 
ples of our Government, and the develop- 
ment of our Constitutional system. On)! 
such questions judges of our courts often 
divided on party lines. The political faith 
of judges had a special meaning. Those 
conditions have considerably altered. The 
major political parties divide on other 
points and within each party are found 
differences of opinion on the controversial 
auestions of public interest which are 
presented to courts. On our Supreme 
Court are now six Republicans and three 
Democrats, but when they divide it is not 
on party lines, Under present conditions, 
the tradition which demands that the 
party in power chooses some judges of 
opposite political faith rests on deference 
to the conception that the administration 
of justice is above partisanship, and the 
quality of the judge, not his politics, is the 
first consideration. 

Of course, the ultimate difficulty is to 
| form a correct judgment as to who is the 
best man. This is a matter of opinion 
and opinions and judgments differ; no 
one is infallible in such matters. There 
jis often an astonishing amount of en- 
thusiastic support and fulsome praise from 
friends of a candidate who is obviously 
not the man for the place. Loyalty to 
one’s friends is a good trait, but should 
not outweigh the responsibilities that ex- 
ist in the selection of judges. 





Procedure of Senate 


In Considering Nominees 


When a nomination is finally decided 
upon it goes to the Senate for the con- 
| sideration, in the first instance, of the 
Judiciary Committee. There are many 
able, public-spirited and high-minded 
lawyers on that committee, with a full 
sense of the great responsibilities involved 
in the confirmation of judicial nomina- 
|tions. One cannot fail to be impressed 
with their sincerity and desire to perform 
| well this serious public duty. The De- 
partment of Justice should be and is en- 
| tirely frank with the Judiciary Committee 
respecting the qualifications of the nom- 
inee and furnishes to the Committee all 
available useful information. The nomi- 
nations are first referred to a subcom- 
mittee and then given consideration by 
the entire committee. 


Persons who go before the Judiciary 
Committee to assail the qualifications or 
character of nominees must be careful to 
adhere strictly to the truth under pains 
}and penalties of perjury. This is neces- 
| sary for the protection of the committee 
|}against misleading testimony and for the 
| protection of the nominee, whose character 
| and reputation are involved. Not long ago 
| & witness went before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate and told a story 
|impugning the integrity of the nominee— 
a man of the highest reputation and 
|character. The Committee satisfied itself 
|the story was without foundation and 
| confirmed the romination, but the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not let the matter rest 
there. thorough inquiry was made into 
the facts and the utter falsity of the 
| story was legally demonstrated. The wit- 
|ness was called before the United States 
| attorney of the district; he made protesta- 
tions of good faith, which were accepted 
|to the extent that he was given the choice 
| of making a full public retraction or hay- 
ing his case taken before the grand jury. 
The retraction followed. In these days 





any man, however high his character and | 


reputation, who is nominated for public 
office, runs the risk of becoming the target 
for unwarranted assault, and the least 
the Department of Justice can do when 
nominations for judicial office are made 
is to require those who, testify against 
the character of the nominee, to adhere 
strictly to the truth or be called to ac- 
count in a criminal court. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| ever cause of action has been barred 4 


| in Mfssouri, 





Such is the system. On the whole it 
works reasonably well. It may not be 


member of the Federal judiciary fails to 
| command the respect and esteem of his 
fellow citizens. 





Poland Controls Coal Industry 


| The Polish Minister of Industry and 
Commerce has been authorized to take 
control of the Polish coal industry for a 
period of three years. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


ideal, but it is a rare instance where a} 


Summary of New Cases Filed 
On Docket of Supreme Court 





Proceedings in Which’ Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court's opinion or order. + 

Action (see Corporations; Parties). tion— $ lidity of statute and 

Admiralty—Hearing—Power of court to refer ae entie Wltendere ’ | 
admiralty cause to Commissioner— hether revocation of license of physician 
Whether District Court of United States to practice medicine under Michigan. statute 


has power to refer, because of crowded 
docket, issues generally of entire admiralty 
cause to Commissioner to hear proofs and 
file report with findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law for final disposition by the 
court, in view of Admiralty Rules 43 and 
46.—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. Shamrock 
Towing Co., Inc., et al., No. 197; C. C. A, 2, 
cert. (48 F, (2d) 122). 


Appearance—General appearance—Proceed- 
ings constituting—Filing of posites and 
bond removal te Federal court— 

Whether filing of petition and bond in 
State court for removal of cause from such 
court to Federal] court constituted general 
entry of appearance, even though in said 
petition it was expressly stated that ap- 
pearance was special, by which appearance 
foreign corporation waived right to chal- 
lenge jurisdiction over it of State court by 
reason ottomptes service of process.—Amer»s 
ifan Monorail Co. v. Lyon, Judge, etc,, No. 
207; Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (April 7, 1931); no 
opinion). 

Constitutional law (see Physician and Sur- 

geon; Prohibition; witnesses). 

Contempt (see witnesses). 

Contract (see Municipal corporations). 


Corporations—Dissolution—Actions in behalf 
of corporation—Actions accruing in for- 
eign State— 

Whether trustees of dissolved Missouri 
corporation could maintain in Missouri com- 
mon law action for negligence, alleged to 
have occurred in Illinois before corporation 
withdrew from doing business in that State, 
which action allegedly could not at that time - 
be maintained in Illinois, and notwithstand- 
ing Missouri statutes providing that ae 
of State in which it originated it is barred 
and that whenever cause of 
action has accrued under laws of another 
State suit can only be brought in Missouri 
if authorized by laws of State where cause 
of action accrued (R. 8S. M. 1929, sec. 869, 
705).—Illinois Power & Light Corp. v. Hur- 
ley, etc., No. 199; ©. C. A. 8, cert. (49 F. 
(2d) 681). 

Corporation (see aiso Appearance). 

Courts (see United States). 

Deeds (seg Trusts). 

Descent and distribution (see Trusts). 

Evidence—Opinion evidence—Effect of opin- 
ion of expert—Value of testimony on re- 
trial opposite to that on first trial— 
Whether changed testimony of expert on 

retrial, diametrically opposite to his testi- 

mony at first trial as to source of electrical 
leak alleged to have caused fire, can be iven 

Power & ight 


tive force.—I}linois 
= 199; C. C. A. 8, 


orp. v. Hurley, etc., No. 
cert. (48 F. (2d) 681). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 

Instructions to ju heeneee of risk 

—Contributory negligence—Damages— 

Whether trial court in action under Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act and Federal 
Safety Appliance Act properly instructed 
jury that if defendant violated Safety Appli- 
ance Act assumption of risk would not be 
defense and contributory negligence could 
not be considered in mitigation of damages, 
and properly instructed jury on issue of as- 
sumption of risk under Federal Employers 
Liability Act and on issue of damages.—Sea- 
board Air Line Ry. Co. v. Hamilton, No. 194; 
N. C. Sup. Ct., cert. (158 8. E.. 75), 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—-Actions— 
Sufficiency of evidence—Consideration by 
jury of evidence of codefendant— 
Whether defendant railroad's motion for 

nonsuit after it had rested case without in- 

troducing evidence was properly overruled 
in action under Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act and Federal Safety Appliance Act for 

personal injuries sustained by its employe 

on interchange track of defendant and an- 
other railread, codefendant, where it is 
claimed that at time of such motion there 
was no evidence that defendants were joint 
tortfeasors or that there was any actionable 
negligence on part of defendant; and, if not, 
whether jury was properly permitted to con- 
sider evidence of codefendant, and of plain- 
tiff in rebuttal, as to liability of defendant 

Offered after defendant had closed its case 

and when it did not thereafter participate 

in trial until argument to jury.—Seaboard 

Air Line Ry. Co. v. Hamilton, No, 104; N. C. 

Sup. Ct., cert. (158 S. E. 75). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
Master and servant). 

Federal Safety Appliance Act (see Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act). 

Fraud (see Municipal corporations). 

Indictment and information (see 
tion}. 

Insurance—Agents—Wrongful acts — Inser- 
tion of misrepresentations—Imputation of 
knowledge of such misrepresentations to 
insurer— 

Where alleged misrepresentations mate- 
rial to risk were inserted by insurer's agent 
in application for automobile liability in- 
surance without inquiry of or consent of in- 
sured, is agent's knowledge of falsity of mis- 
representations imputable to insurer in case 
insured retains, without objection, Olicy 
containing such misrpresentations.—Taylor 
et al. v. American Liability Co., No. 198; 
Cc. C. A. 6, cert. (48 F. (2d) 592). 
Insurance—Cancellation of policy—Estoppel 

by agent's insertion of misrepresentations 

—Retention of policy by insured— 

Whether insurer was entitled to cancella- 
tion of: policy of automobile liability insur- 
ance for misrpresentations material to risk 
where soliciting agent made no inquiries 
of insured relating to subject matter of rep- 
resentations, the insurer issued policy solely 
on information furnished by agent, and the 
insurer, allegedly, wrote the policy, without 
knowledge of insured, the particular repre- 
sentations, but the insured retained policy 
without objection, not having read it and, 


(see also 


Prohibi- 


therefore. not knowing of the representa- 
tions.—Taylor et al. v. American Liability 
Co., No, 198; C. C. A. 6, cert. (48 F. (2d) 


592). 

Insurance (see also Parties). 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 

Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 

Limitation of actions (see United States). 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act—Construction and opera- 
tion—Exemption of railroad employes from 
operation of statute— 

Whether act of May 17, 1928, amending 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act (33 U. S. C. 901) exempted 
only employes engaged in interstate com- 
merce solely within District of Columbia 
from operation of the act, or excluded from 
its operation all railroad employes engaged 
in interstate commerce regardless of loca- 
tton.—Buren v. Southern Pacific Co., No. 
209; C. C. A. 9, cert. (May 8, 1931). 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 

pensation Act (see also Master and 

servant). 
Master and servant—Actions for injuries to 
employe—What law governs— 

Whether action for injuries to railroad 
freight brakeman engaged in interstate com- 
merce sustained while releasing brakes on 
freight car of train being transported by 
railroad's ferry boat on navigable river, the 
boat being used as part of railroad’s sys- 
te mand there being no maritime contract. 
was maintainable under Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, or only under Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act,— 
Buren v. Southern Pacific Co., No. 209; ©. 
C. -A, 9, cert. (May 8, 1931). 

Master and servant (see also Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liabilitv Act; Loneshoremen's and 

Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act). 

Municipal corporations—Contracts—Suit to 


cancel for fraud—Effect of delay and acy 


ceptance of benefits by municipality— 

Whether delay of nine months - more 
by municipality in bringing suit to can- 
eel contract for lease and eventual sale of 
municipal power and water plant after kis: 
covery, On ground that it was induced by 
fraud and conspiracy with city officials, con- 
stituted an affirmance of such contract and 
therefore precluded cancellation, where, dur- 
ing such period, the municipality was en- 
gaged in investigation of transaction and 
negotiations to settle matter, but contin- 
ued to receive monthly payments and other 
benefits wnder contract.—Citv of Paris, 
Tenn., v. Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power 
. No, 208; C. C. A. 6, cert. (48 F. (2d) 
795). 

Parties—Plaintiffs—Real party in interest— 
Action by insured against tortfeasor—Ef- 
fect of payments of insurance— 

Whether insured is real party in interest 
and is entitled to maintain suit in Missouri 
on claim for damages alleged to have been 
caused by negligence of defendants, where 
total loss has been paid by insurance com- 
panies and jury finds total damage to be less 
than amount so paid.—tiilinois Power & 
Light Corp. v. Hurley, etc., No. 199; C. ©, A, 
8, cert. (49 F. (2d) 681), 


Physicians and surgeons--Licenses—Revoca- 











| refunds of taxes made 
| 11, 1985, and May 8, 





giving Board. of Registration power to revoke 
such licenses for unprofessional conduct 
eonstituted denial of due process and depri- 
vation of property as to petitioner, where 
allegedly no definite charges were proferred, 
no evidence except affidavit was offered, and 
statute does not authorize Board to admin- 
ister oaths or compel attendance of wit- 
nesses and fails to provide for ¢ross-exam- 
ination of persons making complaint, it 
having been held below that petitioner 
waived his rights.—Hanson v. Michigan State 
Board of Registration in Medicine, No. 202; 
Mich. Sup. Ct., cert. (236 N. W. 225). 
Prohibition—Offenses—Indictment—Effect of 
failure to allege liquor manufactured for 
beverage purposes— 

Whether indictment for unlawful man- 
eufacture of intoxicating liquor is fatally 
defective because it does not inform defend- 
ant of nature and cause of accusation within 
meaning of Sixth Amendment where it fails 
to allege that liquor was manufactured for 


beverage purposes.— Roza v. United 
States, Nos. 203-4; C. C, A, 9, cert. (48 F. 
(2d) 1025). 


Prohibition—Offenses— Indictment — Failure 
to include defensive averments—Validity of 
statutory provisions— 

Whether sec. 32 of Title II of National 
Prohibition Act (27 U. 8. C. 49), which pro- 
vides that an indictment under the Act 
need not include any defensive averments, 
is contrary to inhibitions of Sixth Amend- 
ment if such section be construed to re- 
lieve Government from alleging in indict- 
ment for unlawful manufacture of liquor 
that the liquor was manufactured for bev- 
erage purposes.—Da Roza v. United States, 
Nos. 208-4; C. C. A. 9, cert. (48 F. (2) 1025). 
Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act; Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 

Compensation Act; Master and servant). 
Removal of causes (see Appearance). 
Search and seizures (see witnesses). 
Shipping (see Admiralty). 

Trusts—Power of sale—Deed executed by 
trustees and four of five beneficiaries— 
Effect as to beneficiary who did not join— 
Whether deed executed by trustees, to 

whom property had previously been con- 

veyed in trust by trust deed containing 
power to sell, and by four of five benefi- 
ciaries of trust was exercise by trustees of 
their power of sale, good as to fifth benefi- 
ciary who had not joined therein, or was 
conveyance by four beneficiaries of their 
interests as heirs of grantor, in. which trus- 
tees joined merely to relinquish any claim 
they might have as trustees, which did not 
convey interest of fifth beneficiary because 
of her failure to join therein—Harkins et 


| al. v. Johnson, No. 210; C. C. A. 6, cert. (48 


F, (2d) 794). 


United States—Claims against—Limitation | 


of action—Claim under Dent Act— 

Whether statute (28 U. 8S. C. 711-18), as 
to suit on claim against United States un- 
der Dent Act of March 2, 1919 (40 Stat. 1272) 
began to run from date of allowance of 
award by Secretary of War, date of first 
disallowance of award by Comptroller Gen- 
eral, or from date of final disallowance by 
Comptroller General and final denial of 
payment.—Nitro Chemical Corp. v. United 
States, No, 205; Ct. Cls., cert. (April 6, 1931). 


Witnesses—Attendance—Subpoenas—Validity 
of statute authorizing service on person 


residing abroad and contempt judgment | 


with execution against property for fail- 

ure to obey— 

Whether statute (28 U. 8. C. 711-18), as 
construed, authorizing, in absence of cov- 
ering treaty, service of witness subpoena 
beyond jurisdiction of United States on cit- 
izen residing abroad who is domiciled in 
United States, contempt proceedings against 
such witness failing to appear in obedience 
to subpoena, seizure of his property to 
satisfy any judgment that might be ren- 
dered in contempt proceedings, and which 
provides for quasi in rem procedure to try 
issue of criminal contempt; permits trial 
and judgment in contempt proceedings in 
entire absence of accused and without 
waiver of his presence, and, in some cases, 
without actual notice to him of offense 
or claim against his property, and makes 
ownership of property condition precedent. 
to punishment from criminal contempt, is 
unconstitutional in denying due rocess 
and authorizing unreasonable searc and 
seizure—Blackmer v. United States, Nos. 
200+1; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (49 F. (2d) 523). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Refunds and credits—Interest on refunds— 

Refunds of taxes on distilled spirits— 

Whether interest should be allowed on 
under acts of Feb, 
1928 (26 U. 8, C. 150) 
providing for refund of taxes paid on dis- 


| tilled spirits in excess of certain amount per 


Co. v 


Brook . 
cert, (48 


No. 206; Ct. 


Distillery 


alion.—Sunn 
¢ ‘ Cls., 


United States, 
FP. (2d) 976). 


Dismissal Asked in Suit 
To Test Gasoline Tax Refunc 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 11. 


A motion to dissolve a temporary in- 
junction restraining the State Comp- 





State Highway Department is not proper 





| 


for the Comptroller. 

The suit was instigated as a test to de- 
termine the legality of the 1929 law pro- 
viding a gasoline tax refund to farmers 
upon proof that gasoline purchased was 
not used to propel vehicles on the high- 
ways. 

The Highway Department challenged 
the law on grounds it was unconstitu- 
|tional in that it impaired the contract 
| between State and holders ‘of highway 
debentures by reducing amount of pledged 
securitity. 7 

The motion claims the bondholders and 
}not the Highway Department should 
bring such action. 








‘Changes in Franchise Tax 


Co.umsvus, Onto, July 11. 


Governor White has signed a bill ‘S. 

162), which amends sections 5511 and 5512 
of the General Code relative to franchise 
| tax on domestic and foreign corporations. 
‘ This measure provides that any cor- 
poration whose articles have been can- 
celled or revoked by the Secretary of 
State for failure to make any report or 
return, or pay any tax or fee, may upon 
| filing with the Secretary of State a cer- 
tificate from the Tax Commission that it 
| has complied with all the requirements of 
|law, as to franchise or excise taxes, fees. 
| penalties, etc., be reinstated. 
The measure also makes it mandatory 
| for designation of a statutory agent upon 
whom service of summons can be made. 
It: permits filing of joint suits for de- 
linquent tax against al] corporations in a 
county instead of filing a separate and 
distinct suit against each corporation. 


Prosperity Pivots on Wheat. 
Crops, Says Senator Davis 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


any deterioration. We also recommended 
that all plans that may be proposed by 
ithe Farm Board and announced by the 
chairman shall also be endorsed by the 
President. This, we believe, will enable 
the farmer who has raised this year's 
crop to market it in such a manner that 
| he will get the best price obtainable. 

The above resolution has been trans- 
mitted to President Hoover and the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 


troller from refunding the 5-cent gasoline | 
tax in certain cases on the ground the} 


party to bring an injunction suit, has| 
been filed in district court by attorneys 
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Into 110 Articles 


Report to White House Says 
Reorganized Board Dis- 
poses of One Case Weekly 
For Nine Months Past 


The United States, Tariff Commission 
in the approximately nine months it has 
| functioned as a reorganized body has dis- 
posed of tariff cases before it at the rate 
of one a week, President Hoover has 
been informed in a statement prepared 
for him by the Commission on its activi- 
ties and released by the White House for 
| publication on July 13. 


| The statement follows in full text: 


The White House has received a great 
many requests for information regarding 
the work done by the United States Tariff 
Commission under the flexible clause of 
the Tariff Act. The attached statement 
deals with the activities of the reorgan-. 
ized Commission during the nine months 


229 Articles Authorized 


Investigations involving 229 different 
articles have been authorized. Work on 
110 has been fully completed, while in- 
vestigations of 119 are still under eonsid- 
;eration. Of this latter number, public 





| Inquiries into 51 of the remaining num- 
ber of articles have advanced to the 
point of public hearings or over other- 
| wise nearing completion, leaving only 35 
articles awaiting preliminary action. 


Of the reports submitted to the Presi- 
dent, two, dealing with four articles, have 
been returned to the Commission for 
further study. The others have been ap- 
proved. No changes in duties were made 
in 50 per cent of the reports. A little 
over half of the other reports involved 
reductions; the balance provided for in- 
creases. 


The cases brought before the CcoMmzs- 
sion are being handled expeditiously. The 
Commission is disposing of the cases at 
a rate of 1 per week. Some 200 items 
relating to the strictly flexible provisions 
of the tariff have either been dealt with, 
are in process of hearings or are in the 
| form of applications now before the Com- 
mission. 

Many Items Unchanged 

The Tariff Act of 1930 contained 3,221 
dutiable items. Of this total 2/171 were 
unchanged from the 1922 tariff; 890 were 
increased; and 235 were decreased. 

Aside from the work of the Tariff Com- 
mission in respect to the flexible clause 
upon requests by Congress for special sur- 


| has completed four reports dealing with 
| 10 subjects. In addition, a fifth survey 
|Of leaf tobacco has been completed by 
the Commission. This survey was made 
by the Commission on its own initiative, 


The following statement by the Tariff 
Commission gives in detail the statistics 
| of its work since it was reorganized: 


The Tariff Act of 1930 was passed on 
June 17, 1930, The previous Tariff Com- 
mission was given 90 days pending the 
appointment of the new Commission for 
the completion of all records, ete., under 
the Act of 1922. 


Five of the present Commissioners were 
| given recess appointment on Sept. 17, and 
have, therefore, been directly responsible 
for work under the Tariff Act of 1930 
| for a period of nine months. No decisions 
| were made on matters of policy pertain- 
jing to applications or investigations until 
|the sixth member of the Commission quali- 
| fled, which was in October, 1930. This 
| period was devoted to the revision of the 
| rules of practice and procedure and map- 
ping out the work required of the Com- 
mission. 








Confirmed By Senate 


| The names of the members given recess 
| appointments were submitted to the Sen- 
|ate in December, and confirmation was 
| agreed to by the Senate in January, thus 
| it is five months since the present Tariff 

Commissioners were confirmed by the 
| Senate; six months since their names were 

submitted to the Senate; and nine months 
| since the first of them were Appointed. 


While the present Commission has 
| been in office approximately nine months, 
or 36 weeks, 75 investigations and surveys 
| have been formally instituted under the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Of these, 36 have al- 
| ready been entirely disposed of, or an av- 

erace of one per week from the time of 
appointment of the new Commission. Of 
these 36 investigations, 5 were surveys 
which have been published, 9 were re- 
| scinde@, withdrawn or dismissed by Sen- 
}ate resolution after sufficient work had 
been done to demonstrate that this was 
the proper action, and 22 were completed 
as reports and submitted to the President. 
Public hearings have already been held 
on 10 additional investigations, and work 
|on these is nearing completion. 
Work on 29 other surveys and investi- 
| gations is also proceeding as rapidly as 
possible consistent with the careful study 
} and analysis which the Commission gives 
|each topic. In most of these cases costs 
of production have been secured in the 
United States, and cost work is now pro- 
grccsing in foreign countries. Public hear- 
| ings will probably be held on all of these 
within the next 90 days. 

With reference to 46 additional appli- 
cations which have been filed with the 
Commission, sufficient work has been done 
on 24 to demonstrate that complete cost 
| investigations were not justified. Twenty 
of them have been denied by the Com- 
mission and dismissed without prejudice; 
four have been withdrawn by the appli- 
cants. This leaves 22 ayplications for in- 
vestigation pending, and work is pro- 
; ceeding on the preliminary studies with 
reference to these. 

The Commission has, therefore, carried 
the work forward on 121 projects includ- 
ing applications, investigations, and sur- 
veys; has disposed of 36 of these, or an 
average of one per week; has dismissed 
24 additional applications; work has pro- 
gressed on 30 additional investigations, and 
preliminary study is well advanced on the 
| 22 applications pending. 
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|hearings have been held in 33 articles. 
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to July 1, 1931, that it has been in force. ’ 


veys relating to imports, the Commission @ 
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@leased and operated by 


PUBLIC UTILITIES _ 


Interstate Sales 
Of Power in the 


West Are Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
Tothe Northwestern Elec- | 
tric Company | 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 





mony June 16 by Smith Brookhart Jr., 
economist of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission’s investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow: 


Proceedings of June 16 


Smith W. Brookhart Jr. testified further 
as follows: 

Q. Mr. Brookhart, have you prepared a 
report on the interstate transmission of 
electric energy by Northwestern Electric 
Company and Pacific Power and Light 
Company in 1929? A. Yes. 

Q. What companiés’ operations are dealt 
with? A. Operations of Pacific Power and 
Light Company and Northwestern Electric 
Company are dealt with. Operations of 
Northwestern Electric Company are in- 
clusive of properties owned by Inland 
Power and Light Company, which were 
Northwestern 
Electric Company. 

Q. In what States did the companies op- 
erate? A. Northwestern Electric Company 
operated in Oregon and Washington, while 
Pacific Power and Light Company op- 
erated in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Q. How much energy was generated and 
how much was procured by each company, 
and by the two companies jointly? A. 
Northwestern Electric Company generated 
232,623,109 kilowatt hours and procured 
54,332,139 kilowatt hours; Pacific Power 
and Light Company generated 169,131,450 
kilowatt hours and procured 63,863,413 
kilowatt hours. The combined total energy 
available for distribution was 539,950,111 
kilowatt hours. 


Energy Available 

Q. How much energy was available by 
the companies in each of the States where 
the companies operated? A. There were) 
285,890,798 kilowatt hours available for dis- 
tribution in Oregon, 201,860,333 kilowatt | 
hours available in Washington, and 52,-) 
198,980 kilowatt hours available in Idaho, | 

Q. When you say procured, what do 
you mean? A. Purchased or otherwise 
received through exchange or transfer. 

Q. How much energy was disposed of, 
use. by the companies in company usg 
other than railrway operations, and lost 
and unaccounted for? A. There were 
447,266,308 kilowatt hours disposed of, 4,- 
904,835 kilowatt hours used in company 
use other than railway operation, and 87,- 
778,968 kilowatt hours lost or unac- 
counted for. 

Q. What per cent of the total available 
was represented in each of the items 
jus* given? A, The total disposed of was 
82.83 per cent of the total available, com- 
pany use was 0.91 per cent, and lost or 
unaccounted for was 16.26 per cent of 
the total available. 


Interstate Transactions 

Q. How much energy moved interstate 
in transactions of these companies? 

A. The Northwestern Electric Company 
and Pacific Power and Light Company to- 
gether sent or received 125,718,955 kilo- 
watt hours across State boundaries. The 
Northwestern Electric Company's inter- 
state movement was 59,781,791 kilowatt 
hours and Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany’s movement was 65,937,164 kilowatt 
hours. The combined interstate move- 
ment was 23.28 per cent of the combined 
total energy available for distribution by 
the two companies. 

Q. What companies were involved in the 
interstate transactions? A. The movement 
interstate was altogether in intracompany 
transactions. 

Q. Was all the energy metered that 
moved interstate? A. Yes. Me, 

Q. How is the importance of interstate 
movement considered? A. Interstate move- 
ment is considered on the basis of com- 
parison of the quantity exported—moving 
outward over State boundaries—from such 
State, to the total quantity generated for 
public use in that State, also on the basis 
of comparison of the quantity imported— 
moving inward over State boundaries— 
into each State, to the total quantity con- 
sumed by the purchasing public in that 
State. 

Combined Exports 


Q. What were the combined exports, 
from the three States, the ratio—per cent 
—of such exports to the total generated in 
the State and the ratio of combined ex- 
ports to the total exports from the States? 

A. Combined exports of Northwestern 
Electric Company and Pacific Power and 
Light Company from the State of Wash- 
ington were 19,974,600 kilowatt-hours, 0.80 
per cent of the total energy generated in 
the State, or 8.02 per cent of all exports 
from the State. 

Combined exports of the two companies 
from the State of Oregon were 89,659,355 
kilowatt-hours, 7.87 per cent of the total 
energy generated in the State, or 51.24 per 
cent of all exports from the State. 

Combined exports of the two companies 
from the State of Idaho were 16,085,020 
kilowatt-hours, 1.72 per cent of all energy 
generated in the State, or 2.95 per cent 
of all exports from the State. 


Amount of Imports 

Q. What were the combined imports 
into the three States, the ratio—per cent 
—of imports to total energy consumed in 
the States and the ratio of combined im- 
ports to total imports into the States? 

A. Combined imports of Northwestern 
Electric Company and Pacific Power and 
Light Company into Washington were 
105,744,355 kilowatt-hours, 5.53 per cent 
of all energy consumed in the State, or 
85.24 per cent of all imports into the 
State. Combined imports into Oregon 
were 9,761,460 kilowatt-hours, 1.93 per cent 
of the energy consumed in the State, or 
14.01 per cent of the total imports into the 
State. 

Combined imports into Idaho were 10,- 
213,140 kilowatt hours, 1.34 per cent of 
total energy consumed, or 3.49 per cent 
of all imports into the State. 

Q. What conclusion may be 
from the comparison just made? 

A. The movement from Washington and 
Idaho on these two companies’ lines was of 
little importance, but the exports from 
Oregon were over one-half of the energy 
exported from the State and represented 
a substantial per cent of the total energy 
generated in the State, The quantities 
imperted into Oregon and Idaho were 
small, but substantially all the energy | 
imported into Washington was carried by | 
these two companies. 

Judson C. Dickerman testified as follows: 

Q. Mr Dickerman, have you inspected 
the properties of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, the Northwestern Electric 
Light Company, and the Inland Power & 
Light Company? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have’ you a map showing the terri- 
tory of thoses companies and their trans- 
mission lines? 7 

A. Yes, I have a map here on which is 
marked the territory served by the Pacific 
Power & Light Company. It also includes 
the principal transmission lines and area 
served by the Northwestern Electric Com- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1] 


reached 


| pany is already surety. 


| bonds in the State. 


| records 


State Plans Limit 
On Sureties’ Risks 


Highway Department Seeks to 
Regulate Such Liability in 
South Carolina 


‘ Cotumsia, S. C., July 11. 

The State Highway Department is mak- 
ing a study of the surety bond situation 
in South Carolina with a view to working 
out a plan whereby the amount of lia- 
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| 
| 


bility assumed by any one company on| 


road projects may 
stated July 10 at the office of the De- 
partment. 

No plan has been decided upon, but the 


|} idea has been advanced that the Depart- 


ment be furnished with the name of the 
proposed bonding company in each case 
with a list of projects on which the com- 
Then the Com- 
mission would approve or disapprove ad- 


| ditional liability for the company, it was 


revealed. 


A few companies are said to have writ-| 


ten the major portion of the highway 
Figures secured by tHe 
Department indicate that some of the 
surety companies showed declines in 
profits last year, it was stated, and this 
was one of the factors that led to the De- 
partment’s decision to work out some 
plan of limiting surety risks. 


Uninventoried Items | 


In Federal Buildings | 
Of Inestimable Value 


Records Stored May Exceed 
Value of the Structures 
Themselves, Federal Fire 
Council Informed 


Disclosure that records and other un- 
inventoried items stored in buildings hous- 


jing Governmental activities may exceed 


many times the value of the buildings and 
inventoried items was made at a recent 
meeting of the Federal Fire Council, ac- 
cording to S. H. Ingberg, Chief of the 
Fire Resistance Section of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The total value of Government-owned 
buildings occupied by the Department of 
Commerce, for example, is a little more 
than $25,000,000, exclusive of the new Com- 
merce Department Building, Mr. Ingberg 
said. The inventoried value of the con- 
tents of these buildings is nearly $11,000,- 
000, while the value of uninventorieg items 
and records is placed at about $190,000,- 
000, giving a total valuation for the De- 
partment a little in excess of $226,000,000, 
according to a report submitted at the 
meeting. 

Additional information made available 
by Mr. Ingberg follows: 

Value of Other Records 

The highest values for records are for 
the Bureau of Census, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Patent Office and 
the Steamboat Inspection Service. The 
valuation placed on these records is con- 
sidered conservative and consists of the 
cost of production or the cost of duplica- 
tion where duplication would be possible. 
No attempt was made to evaluate the 
in terms of their value to the 
country as a whole. 

Other reports considered at the meet- 
ing reviewed the fire protection and pre- 
vention features of several Federal penal 
institutions as found by engineers of the 
National Fire Protection Association and 
a study of the fire hazards of the build- 
ings of the Smithsonian Institution. 


New Archives Building 


A preliminary report on plans for the 
new Archives Building was submitted. 

The building will be about 200 by 325 
feet in plan with seven nominal stories. 
Some stories will be of extra height to 
accommodate three decks of record stacks. 

A recommendation was made that floor 
areas be restricted to 7,000 square feet 
and that stair and elevator shafts be 
suitably enclosed to prevent vertical com- 
munication of fire. It was further recom- 
mended that all equipment, including 
record stacks, files and desks, be of incom- 
bustible material. 

Shelves should preferably have doors to 
give full enclosure although the doors 
might be of the area for ventilating pur- 
poses without greatly decreasing the pro- 
tection provided, it was suggested. 
recommended that the building be so built 
structuraly ang equipped that automatic 
extinguishing or detecting devices would 
be unnecessary except in specially hazard- 
ous areas such as in shops. 


North Carolina May Test 
Taxicab Insurance Law 


Ra.LeicH, N. C., July 11. 

A recommendation that a new law pro- 
viding for financial responsibility of taxi- 
cab and for-hire operators be submitted 
to the State Supreme Court has been made 
by the Attorney General, D. G. Brummitt, 
to the Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. 
Maxwell, who is charged with administra- 
tion of the law. 

“It would seem from the language used,” 
the Attorney General's opinion stated, 
“that it is the duty of the Commissioner 
of Revenue to require of taxicab, jitney 
and for-hire operators proof of ability to 
respond in damages in the first instance 
and prior to failure to satisfy a judg- 
ment.” 

He pointed out, however, that there are 
difficulties of construction in relating the 
paragraph under’ consideration to the 
other provisions , of the act, such as 
whether the Commissioner may require 
proof before issuing a license and whether 
he may revoke a license previously issued 
in the event of failure to provide the 
required proof. 

The Attorney General suggested that 
the Commissioner proceed to require proof 
from all operators and said he appre- 
hended that thereupon a case will be 
constituted for submission to the courts. 


Security Life Insurance Co. 
Explains Value of Stocks 


RicHmMonpD, VA., July 11. 

The Security Life Insurance Company 
of America, a Virginia corporation, ap- 
peared before the State Corporation Com- 
mission July 10 on summons to explain 
details of its capital structure, particu- 
larly the valuation of the stocks of the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 


'and the Northern States Life Insurance 
Company which it owns, George C. Peery, | 


member of the Corporation Commission, 
stated orally July 11. 

The hearing was held pursuant to the 
regular examination of, the company by 
the Insurance Division éf the Corporation 
Commission, details of which are not be- 
ing made public at this time. Mr. Peery 
said. He stated that the examination report 
on the company shows a valuation of 
$1.50 per share on Inter-Southern stock 
and $51 per share on Northern States 
stock, and that the company is seeking to 


| prove that its Inter-Southern shares are 


worth not less than $1.98 each and the/ organization is vested in the hands of the| 
not less than $81 per | 


Northern States 
share, , 


It was | 


be regulated) it was| 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
of 43,141 independent grocery stores as of 
January, 1930. 

The Commission estimates that 395 co- 
|operative grocery chains operate in the 
country and that their membership is 
| 53,400 retail steres as compared with a to- 


| tal number of centrally owned chain gro- | 
cery Stores variously estimated at from | 


| 55,000 to 57,000. 


}acted a volume of business estimated as 
| between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000. The 
|reports received indicate that not more 
;than three-fourths of this volume, and 
probably only about two-thirds, is repre- 


sented by business with retail members, the | 


balance being done with nonmember re- 
tailers. 

A cooperative chain is defined as an as- 
sociation of independent retailers acting 
cooperatively either by themselves or with 
a wholesaler to obtain advantages in buy- 
ing, advertising, and other merchandising 
activities. Those retailers who cooperate 
to perform for their own benefit the func- 
tions of a wholesaler but are not con- 
nected with a particular wholesaler ,are 
classed as “retailer cooperative chains” 
while retailers who affiliate with a whole- 
saler in these merchandising activities 
are “wholesaler-retailer cooperatives.” 

®* The report shows that the retailer co- 
operatives have concentrated on distribu- 


| tion of goods to members at low cost, and, 


compared with wholesaler-retailers, have 
expended much less in service and adver- 
tising. 

Retailer cooperatives, on the average, 


| succeeded in getting goods to their mem- 


bers and other retailers on a gross mar- 
ging(5.5 per cent in both 1928 and 1929) 
which is about one-half that of the av- 
erage of wholesaler-retailer cooperatives 
| at cent in 1926 and 11.5 per cent in 
1929). 


Use of Low-priced 
‘Leaders’ Emphasized 


The average wholesaler-retailer, in at- | 


tempting to meet chain store competition 
has emphasized regular retail use of low- 
priced leaders, backed by extensive news- 
paper and other advertising and such fea- 
tures as store appearance, arrangement, 
display, management and supervision. To 
date the wholesaler-retailer has done 
little to get goods either to members or 
other retailers at a low price, or to reduce 
per spread between manufacturer and re- 
tailer. 

The report states that the wholesaler- 
retailer cooperatives is too recent a devel- 
opment to permit a definite conclusion as 


| to which of the two plans of merchandis- | 


ing is more effective in meeting competi- 
tion, and that from the standpoint of the 
success of the cooperative chain, it appears 
| that each type might profit from the ex- 
ample of the other. 

Chapter headings of the report are as 


follows: Origin and Scope of the Report} 
Classi- | 


on Cooperative Grocery Chains, 
fication of Cooperative Chains; Organiza- 
tion of Cooperative Chains; Cooperative 
Chain Contracts; Supervision and Control 
of Retail Members; 
Methods of Comparative Grocey Chains; 
Use of Leaders; Advertising; Use of Pri- 
vate Brands, and Financial and Operating 
Results of Cooperative Chains. 

The Commission's letter of submittal 
| accompanying the report to the Senate, 
follows in full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Under Senate Resolution 224, 70th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, the Commission was 
directed to make an inquiry into the 
chain store system of marketing and dis- 
| tribution including, among other things, 
“the advantages and disadvantages of 
chain store distribution in comparison 
with those of other types of distribution.” 
This report on cooperative grocery chains 
which represents one method of  dis- 
tribution no&® being employed to meet the 
competition of the centrally owned chain 
stores (those especially referred to in the 
resolution) is made prior to reports on 
suth centrally owned chains, several of 
which will be presented later. 

One of the reasons for the issuance of 
this as the first report on the 
is found in the relatively small amount 
of work required for the tabulation and 
janalysis of the data compared with the 
much more extensive material obtained 
|regarding centrally owned chains. 

Primarily, however, the reason for the 
issuance of this report before the publi- 
cation of data on centrally owned chains 
is found in the emphasis which has fre- 
quently been placed upon the idea that 
the cooperative chain may be the salva- 
tion of the independent retailer, This 
combined with a rapid growth and spread 
of these organizations in the last few 
years, seems to warrant the prompt pres- 
entation of a detailed analysis of the 


principal characteristics of various types | 


of such cooperatives together with their 
methods of operation and results, thus 
making available to all independent 
wholesalers and retailers data which may 
assist them in determiing whether or not 
they desire to organize or to join such 
cooperative groups. Full details are given 
herein regarding the business organiza- 
tion, management, and operation of over 
300 cooperative grocery chains, includ- 
ing a detailed analysis of their financial 
and operating results, which is a matter 
of special interest at this time. 


Definition and Description 


Of Cooperative Chains 


A cooperative chain is an association 
of independent retailers acting coopera- 
tively either by themselves or with a 
wholesaler to obtain advantages in buy- 
ing, advertising, or in the performance of 
other merchandising functions or activ- 
ities. According to the control of the or- 
ganization, there are two types: the re- 
tailer cooperative chain and the whole- 
saler-retailer cooperative chain. 

The retailer cooperative chain is an or- 
ganization of independent retailers which 
advertises, functions as a wholesaler, or 
performs other merchandising activities 
cooperatively, and which is not connected 
with any particular wholesaler in such 
activities. The wholesaler-retailer coop- 
erative chain is a group of independent 
retailers affiliated with a wholesaler for 
| buying, advertising, or other merchandis- 
| ing activities. 
| ‘The term cooperative is used in this re- 
port partly beeayse of its convenience but 
primarily becauSe in its broad sense, mem- 
bers of these groups, whether ‘wholesalers 
or retafiers or both, are cooperating in 
numerous ways with a more or less com- 
mon end in view. In a few cases, it is 
technically correct to refer to retailer 
cooperative or inizations as cooperatives 
since they have all three of the follow- 
ing characteristics: (1) They sell only to 
members, or if to nonmembers, only at 
higher prices; (2) profits, if any, are re- 
turned to the members in the form of 
| patronage dividends; (3) control of the 
members, each member having only one 
vote, In most cases, however, the retailer 


The 395 cooperative chains in 1929 trans- 


Buying and Selling | 


inquiry | 


Dollars 


groups have only one or two of the fore- 
going three characteristics. 

Applying the term cooperative to a 
wholesaler-retailer group in the forego- 
ing technical sense is, of course, not 
strictly accurate. With almost no excep- 
tions, they do not restrict their sales to 
members but sell generally to both mem- 
bers and nonmembers, although commonly 
| prices to members are somewhat lower 
on the average than those to nonmembers. 
| Profits in such groups are not distributed 
to retail members but are retained by the 
| wholesaler, nor are such organizations con- 
| trolled by the retail members. On the 
| other hand, both wholesale and 
members are cooperating in such matters 
as advertising, selection and pricing of 


| leaders, pushing private brands, reducing 
| Stocks, etc. 
| 


History Outlined 
Of Grocery Chains . 

The cooperative movement among in- 
dependent retail 
States had its first definite beginning in 


| 1887 (many years after the first chain 
of grocery stores was established). The 





|early cooperative efforts of the retailers | 


{consisted merely in buying as a group, 


jor buying and warehousing, in order that | 


they might purchase merchandise directly 
| from the source and save for themselves 
at least some part of the charges formerly 
|} paid to the wholesaler for his services, 
To these functions of buying and ware- 
| housing were later added delivery service, 
| advertising, and the use of various im- 
| proved merchandising plans, The move- 
ment had a slow and somewhat irregular 


development up to the year 1925, but since | trade, or an average of between five and 


then, its growth has been more rapid. | 
| The wholesalers’ cooperative activities did | 
not begin until about 30 years after the 
retail grocers started cooperative buying 
for themselves, but since 1926, the whole- 
Saler-retailer grocery cooperative has 
shown a much more rapid growth than 
| has the retailer cooperative. 


| This report includes information and 
| data for a total of 319 cooperative grocery 
|chains with a retail membership of 43,141 
| independent grocery stores as of the be- 
| ginning of 1930. The Commission esti- 
;}mates that there were 395 cooperative 

grocery chains in the country with an es- 
| timated membership of 53,400 retail stores. 
| This number compares with a total num- 
| ber of centrally owned chain grocery stores 
| variously estimated at from 55,000 to 57,- 
|000. The estimated volume of business 

of these 395 cooperative chains in 1929 

was between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000. 
| As nearly as can be estimated not more 
than three-quarters of this volume, and 
| probably only about two-thirds, is repre- 
| sented by business with members. 


Differences Discussed 
In Methods of Financing 


There is a marked difference in the 
|methods employed by the two types of 
cooperative grocery chains in financing 
{their operations. In the retailer type of 
cooperative, where the business is owned 
by the retail members, a stock investment 
or a cash deposit is generally required 
from each member, but these are rarely 
found in the wholesaler-retailer coopera- 
tive. In the wholesaler-retailer type of 
cooperative, and in a lesser degree in the 
retailer type, the retail member usually 
pays stipulated weekly, monthly, or annual 
cues or fees for services and concessions 
| made, 
some of both types of organizations, but 
more frequently by the retailer groups. 


| Based on the average amounts of all re- 

quired expenditures, and 6 per cent in- 
terest on returnable contributions to capi- 
tal as reported by both types of coopera- 
tive grocery chains, the average cost of 
belonging to a retailer cooperative grocery 
chain is about $47.50 per annum; while 
the cost of belonging to a wholesaler-re- 
tailer cooperative chain is about $84.00 
per annum. The method of calculation is 
explained in the report. 


Organization of Chain 
And Its Management 


Only approximately 45 per cent of the 
reporting cooperative grocery chains reply 
that their organizations rest upon a for- 
mal contract defining the mutual obliga- 
tions of the groups and of their individual 
retail members. Although allowances 
myst be made for the fact that contract 
provisions are changed from time to time, 
there is considerable evidence that in ac- 
tual practice the cooperatives usually give 
more, though sometimes less, than is speci- 
fied in the céntracts. Some managers are 
of the opinion that the character of the 
contract has little to do with the degree of 
success of any particular organization. 


In endeavoring to meet competition as 
effectively as possible, all types of coop- 
erative chains have attempted in varying 
degrees t& adopt certain policies and meth- 
|ods used by centrally owned chains, re- 
lating to uniform features, to managerial 
services, to supervisors, and in other ways. 

A large majority of the reporting co- 
cperative chains require or recommend 
uniform store signs or uniform store fronts. 
Over 65 per cent of the grocery coopera- 
tives reporting on the question state that 
they extend the following managerial serv- 
ices to their retail members: Display of 
goods, selling goods, meeting competition, 
store management, and selling prices. 
| Slightly less than 43 per cent of the coop- 
erative chains report that they use super- 
visors, In the case of each one of these 
centralizing features, the wholesaler-re- 
tailer organizations report greater activity 
than do the retailer groups. Considering 
store signs, for example, only 63 per cent 
of the retailer cooperatives require or 
recommend the use of uniform store signs 
while slightly more than 94 per cent of 
the wholesaler-retailer organizations so 
report. In the case of managerial services, 
about three times as many wholesaler-re- 
tailer as retailer organizations report the 
use of each service inquired into by the 
Commission. The same situation prevails 
to a greater extent in the case of super- 
visors. While slightly less than 9 per cent 


of the retailer groups report the use of| 


supervisors, over 72 per cent of the whole- 
saler-retailer organizations reply that they 
employ either supervisors or salesmen who 
act as supervisors. 

The reporting wholesaler-retailer coop- 


erative chains averaged about $2,000,000) 


of net sales per company in 1929, which 
were much larger than those of the aver- 
age retailer cooperatives net sales of about 
$1,400,000. Ninety-isix per cent of the 
wholesaler-retailer but slightly under 50 
per cent of the retailer cooperatives sell 
to nonmembers The retailer groups, 
however, made less than 8 per cent of 
their net asles to nonmembers in 1929 
while over 50 per cent of the volume of 
the average wholesaler-retailer cooperative 
was nonmember business. As a result, 
the volume done by the average retailer 
| cooperative with its own members was 
considerably greater than that of the av- 


retail | 


grocers in the United | 


| Cooperative Plan of Grocery Chains 
Is Analyzed by Trade Commission 


| Investigation Made by Direction of Senate Shows 395 Such 
Systems Doing Annual Business of 600 to 700 Million 


erage wholesaler-retailer cooperative with | 
its members. 

Sales of cooperative grocery chains to 
members were at substantially lower 
mark-ups than to nonmembers and the 
average mark-up of the retailer type to 
both members and nonmembers was ap-| 
preciably less than that of the average 
cooperative in the wholesaler-retailer 
group. Cash discounts allowed were about 
the same to both members and nonmem- 
bers but the average net period allowed 
nonmembers was substantially greater 
than that permitted members, On ware- 
house shipments to both members and 
nonmembers, the net periods allowed by 
wholesaler-retailer groups average about 
twice the length of those allowed by re- 
tailer cooperatives. 


An average of the annual average pur- 
chases of members reported by 91 coop- 
erative grocery chains was $6,488 per re-| 
tail member; of which 47 wholesaler- | 
retailer groups reported $6,767, and 44 
retailer groups $6,191. Only about 17 per 
cent of this business with members is re- | 





Initiation fees are required by | 


ported to be cash and carry as com- 
pared with over 80 per cent done on credit | 
and 53 per cent with free delivery. The 
retailer cooperatives, however, report an 
avrage c! 27 per cent of their business as 
cash and carry, 70 per cent as credit, and 
|only 25 per cent with free delivery as 
compared with wholesaler-retailer coop- 


| erative figures of about 10 per cent, cash | 


{and carry; 90 per cent, credit; and 75 per 
|cent, free delivery. 


| A total of 1,445 salesmen was reported 


;call on their member and nonmember 


six salesmen per cooperative. Of this 
number, only 40 were employed by 114 
ae retailer cooperatives as com- 


pared with 1,405 employed by 135 re- | 


|porting wholesaler-retailer cooperatives. 
| ants is an average of less than half a 
salesman per company for the retailer 
| groups as compared with 10 per company 
|for the wholesaler-retailer group. 
the average wholesaler-retailer coopera- 
‘tive makes about half of its sales to non- 
members and the sales of the average re- 
| tailer cooperative to its own members ex- 
| ceed those of the average wholsaler-re- 


| tailer company to its own members, it! 


may be inferred that the principal ad- 


| vantage obtained through salesmen by the | 


wholesaler-retailer type is in procuring a 
large volume of business from nonmem- 
' bers. 

Grocery Merchandisers 


Reported to Use Leeders 


Leaders, or articles selected to be fea- 


| tured, generally at cut prices, are reported | 


as used regularly by 79 per cent of the re- 
| tailer and by 98 per cent of the whole- 
| Saler-retailer grocery cooperatives. On 
an average, approximately 9 articles, 
generally staples, were used at one time 
| as leaders and 96 per cent of 258 coopera- 
tive chains of both types reported that 
|they used leaders weekly, 
These leaders were run for one week by 


|}employed by 249 grocery cooperatives to| 


Since | 


or oftener. | 





|; 44 per cent of the reporting companies, 
while 44 per cent also report the length 


|of period as one day or two days. 
| In all the retailer cooperatives, except 


one, the members have a voice in the 
| selection of articles to be used as leaders, 
although in some cooperatives the com- 
pany officials make the selection. In about 


one-third of the reporting wholesaler- | 


retailer organizations, the wholesaler se- 
|lects the leaders but in another third, 
retail members have a partial control in 
this matter. 
jleaders are to be retailed are not gen- 
erally determined by the wholesaler alone, 
partial member control being more fre- 
quently exercised. 


| Leaders are generally advertised by co- 
operative grocery chains and most of them 
use the newspapers for this purpose. 
Handbills and window posters are also 
used, although to a less extent, and radio, 
and bill boards were mentioned by a few 
|concerns. Generally, the newspaper ad- 
| vertisements and handbills featured all of 
the articles selected as leaders. 


do not always use all the leaders selected 
by their groups, although most of the 
| companies reporting on this question state 
|that their members use 75 per cent or 
;more of the group leaders. Some retail 
| members of @ number of cooperatives 
Stated that some of the articles selected 
| were not always good sellers, and conse- 
|quently, not used by them, Generally 
speaking, the reports indicate that most 
of those retail members using the group 
|leaders sell them at the prices deter- 
|mined by the group, particularly if the 
|leaders have been advertised. Most of 
| the reporting cooperatives stated that re- 
| tail members were required to sell leaders 
jat the specified prices, if advertised. In 
|many cases leaders are furnished to mem- 
|bers at actual invoice cost and occa- 
| Sionally, at less, 
;at cost the average mark-up on leaders 
was 19 per cent for 55 retailer coopera- 
tives and 3.8 per cent for 96 wholesaler- 
retailer cooperative chains. 


Low Priced Leaders 
Are Generally Sought 


‘Since leaders are so generally used and 
are so widely believed to be an important 
means of meeting chain-store competi- 
| tion, it appears that care must be exer- 
|cised in their selection in order that they 
|may be suitable for the use of as many 


|retail members as possible and that the} 


|selling prices selected by the group for 
| these leaders must be strictly followed by 
all retail members whether the 
|are advertised or not, in order that public 
|confidence in the group may be built up 
{by such uniform action. It appears to 
be equally important that cooperatives, 
and particularly the wholesaler-retailer 
groups, supply their retail members with 
leaders at the lowest practicable -prices. 

Group advertising, usually of leaders or 
specials, is a general practice among co- 
operative grocery chains, the primary pur- 
pose being to compete with the adver- 
tising of centrally owned chain stores. 


newspaper advertising, although the lat- 
ter tend to run newspaper advertisements 
more frequently than the former. Some 
of the other forms of advertising reported 
by cooperative chains were, in the order 
of their importance, hfndbills, window 
posters, bulletins, and radio, The average 
annual expenditure for advertising by the 
retailer cooperatives was $5,453 for 47 re- 
porting companies, while that of 40 whole- 
seler-retailer coop2raive chains was $%- 
984. Manufacturers contributed to the 
advertising of both types of grocery co- 
operatives. The amoynts of such con- 
tributions received by 47 reporting retailer 
groups averaged $3,034 per cooperative, or 
56 per cent of their total advertising ex- 
penditures. The amounts received by 40 
reporting wholesaler-retailer groups av- 
eraged only $2,287, or 25 per cent of their 


The prices at which the| 


Including leaders sold | 


leaders | 


Larger proportions of wholesaler-retailer | 
than of retailer cooperatives regularly use | 
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STATE COMPTROLLER || Auto Title Status 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


———_ 


MILAN A. DICKINSON 


igen N. H., July 8—Milan A. 
4 Dickinson assumed his duties July 1 
as State Comptroller of New Hampshire, 
under appointment from Governor John 
G. Winant and his executive council. 
The office was created by the 1931 
Legislature and Comptroller Dickinson 
is the first to hold the post. 
- Dickinson is a resident of Keene, 
here he is engaged in manufacturing. 
He has retired from active business in 
assuming public service. 

A native of Winchester, he is 60 years 
old, and received his education in the 
public schools of his native city. He has 
been a member of the State Legislature 
since 1923. 


total advertising expenditures. Although 
the retailer cooperatives’ ae for 
advertising were substantially less than 
those of wholesaler-retailer cooperatives, 
the allowances they received from manu- 
facturers were substantially greater per 
company. 

Ownership of a private brand line of 
merchandise constitutes an important fea- 
ture of many cooperative grocery chains 
as well as of several of the national or 
sectional cooperative organizations. A lit-| 
tle over half of the retailer cooperatives | 
reporting have their own private brands, 





as against 85 per cent of the wholesaler- 
retailer cooperatives. In the wholesaler- 


|retailer type of cooperative, the private | 1 
| brand lines belong generally either to the}Ppositing of chattel mortgages shall not 


wholesaler, who adopted them in most 
cases prior to the organization of his co-| 


operative chain, or they belong to the} 


national or sectional cooperative organi- 
zation of which he is a member. The 
average number of private brand items 
carried by the wholesaler-retailer coop- 
eratives is nearly six times the number | 
carried by retailer cooperatives. About 


two-thirds of the wholesaler-retailer cos | 
operatives and about one-third of the re-| 
higher | 


tailer cooperatives report a 
mark-up on private brand goods than on 
nationally advertised goods. A larger pro- 
portion of retail members of wholesaler- 
retailer cooperative organizations than of 


| retailer cooperatives also reported that 


their mark-ups on private brand goods 
were higher than on nationally adver- 
tised brands. 
reported by the two types of cooperatives 


as compared with nationally advertised 
brands. 


Of the wholesaler-retailer organizations 


| reporting, 72.7 per cent proposed to in-| 
crease the number of their private brands; | 


while only 47.1 per cent of the retailer 
organizations expected to adopt a similar 


| policy. , 


The financial results of the cooperative 


|chains discussed in the report exclude all | 
The average | 


figures of retail members. 
sales of all the wholesaler-retailer coopera- | 
tives furnishing financial reports in each | 
of the years 1925, 1928, and 1929 exceeded 
those of the retailer cooperatives by about 
50 per cent; while the average gross profits 
of wholesaler-retailer cooperatives were | 
from 140 to 212 per cent higher; and their | 


|average operating expenses 178 to 247 per | 


Retail members of cooperative chains | °°?" higher. 


Analysis of the detailed op- 
erating expense accounts of these coopera- 
tives shows that these higher operating 
costs of wholesaler-retailer co-operatives 
characterises not only the total figures, 
but also practically each item of operating 
expense in each year. Salaries and wages 
make up about 60 per cent of the total 
of these expenses and the excess of this 
item for the wholesaler-retailer groups as 
compared with the retailer cooperatives is 
accounted for in part, no doubt, by the large 
number of salesmen employed in the aver- 
age wholesaler-retailer cooperative. Higher 
traveling expenses of the wholesaler-re- 
tailer cooperatives may be partially ex- 
plained by this same factor and the higher 
delivery expenses by the much larger pro- 
portion of free delivery extended. 


| 
Conditions Attributable | 
To Longer Credit 


A similar situation appears in the case of | 
the investment employed. The investment | 
of the wholesaler-retailer cooperatives, on | 
the average, exceeded that of the retailer | 
groups in 1925, in 1928, and in 1929 by from 
716 to 230 pr cent, or by a much greater 
proportion than the wholesaler-retgiler | 
sales exceeded those of the retailer | 
erative. Analysis of certain of these in- 
vestment accounts of thes wholesaler-re- 


| 


| 
| 


|tailer cooperatives shows that those for 


receivables and for delivery equipment 
were far in excess of those of the re- 
tailer groups. These conditions are pre- 
sumably attributable in part te the much 
longer credit terms and the much higher 


|proportion of free delivery extended gen- 


erally by the wholesaler-retailer coopera- 
tive. Likewise, the inventories of the 
wholesaler-retailer cooperatives in the; 
years under discussion have usually ex- 
ceeded those of the retailer groups to a 
considerably greater degree than the dif- 
terences in sales volume between the two 
types. 

As a result chiefly of this combination 
of higher operating expenses and higher 
investment, the wholesaler-retailer coop- 
eratives generally in 1925, 1928, and 1929 
did not earn as high average rates of re~ 
tailer cooperatives despite a substantially 
turn on investment as those of the re- 
larger volume of sales and an appreciably 
higher gross profit per company, But the 
data are not available to show the com- 
parative financial results of their member 
retailers. 

Analysis of various financial and op- 
erating results by size groups failed to 
indicate any important difference between 
cooperatives based on volume of sales, but 
analysis according to the number of sales- 
men employed, the proportion of free de- 
livery, and the credit terms indicated that | 
the per cent of operating expenses to sales 
tended te increase for both wholesaler-re- 


No marked difference was | 


d | tional or sectional cooperatives with each 
|in their price policy on private brands | 


| tailer 


Construed in Ohio 


Under New Law 


Effect of Bill Repealing 
1931 Act Explained by 
Attorney General to Gov- 
ernor in Opinion 


Co.tumsvus, Onto, July 11, 

Attorney General Gilbert Bettman July 
9, gave an opinion to Governor George 
White, in which he outlined the status of 
the law relating to the transfer of title 
to motor vehicles in the light of the 
Pringle Act and the Marshall Bill, both 
of which were enacted by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Pringle Act, titled “An act to pre- 
vent thefts and frauds in the transfer of 
title to motor vehicles by amending certain 
sections” was passed, signed by the Gover- 
nor, and filed with the Secretary of State. 
1t will become a ‘aw on Aug. 1, 


Retires Pringle Act 


During the retiring hours of the last 
| legislative session, the Marshall Bill was 
| passed, which, if it becomes a law, will 
| repeal the Pringle Act. If signed by the 
| Governor and filed at once with the Secre- 
| tary of State, this bill will become a law 
about Oct. 4. Governor White inquired of 
General Bettman what would be the status 
of the Pringle Bill during the interim, and 
also what would be the status of mort- 
fages given in part payment during this 
period. 

“The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
is vested with considerable authority and 
discretion, and I nave no doubt that the 
present Commissioner is well able to pro- 
vide for the administration of this law so 
as to insure the legality of transfers and 
sales during the interim between the ef- 
fective date of the Pringle Bill and its re- 
peal, whenever that may be,” Mr. Bettman 
ruled: 

“With respect to the effectiveness of 
mortgages on motor vehicles executed after 
the effective date of the Pringle Bill, the 
provisions of the Pringle Bill must neces- 
sarily be complied with in order that third 
parties may be charged with notice of said 
mortgage. 

“As between the parties, the mortgage 
is not noted on the ‘certificate of title’ as 
provided for by the terms of the Pringle 
Bill. The change with respect to the fil- 


|} ing and recording of chattel mortgages on 


motor vehicles, as provided for in the 
Pringle Bill, from the present method of 
filing and recording of such mortgages 
is that provided for by section 6290-9, Gen- 
eral Code, as contained in said Bill. 

“It is there provided, in effect, that the 
present law relating to the filing and de- 


apply to chattel mortgages or a convey- 
ance intended to operate as a mortgage, 
trust receipt, conditional sales contract 
or other similar instrument. covering a@ 
motor vehicle. 

“The existence of such instruments cove 
#ring a lien on motor vehicles must be 
noted, in accordance with the terms of the 
Pringle Bill, on the certificate of title 
of said motor vehicle in order that third 
parties may be charged with notice of 
said lien. 

“IT am of the opinion that the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles may issue 
regulations with reference to these matters 
which will provide a simplified method of 
noting the existence of mortgages and 
liens so as to insure their validity with 
respect ta third parties.” 


other and with all other wholesaler-re- 
cooperatives combined for 1929 
shows lower operating expenses per dol- 
lar of sales for the national groups in only 
one case, higher net profits per dollar of 
sales in only one, and higher stock turns 
in none. The gross profits on sales of 
three of the national groups, however, 


|were higher than those of the “other” 





| store competition, 
|emphasis on the regular use by retail 


wholesaler-retailer group. 

In a similar comparison in 1929, the 
retailer cooperatives, considered as @ 
group, show lower gross @rofits, lower op- 
erating expenses, lower net profits and 


| higher stock turns than any of the five 


national or sectional groups separately or 
combined. As compared with the “other” 
wholesaler-retailer group (companies not 
included in the national or sectional 
groups) the retailer group also has lower 
gross profits, lower operating expenses, 
lower net profits and higher stock turns. 


Goods Are Distributed 


To Members at Low Cost 


The results shown by this report lead 
to certain definite conclusions. The first 
of these is that the retailer cooperatives 
have concentrated their activities pri- 
marily on the distribution of goods to 
members at a low cost. As compared with 
the wholesaler-retailer cooperatives, much 
less has been given in the way of service 
and less attention has been devoted te 
advertising. The report shows that re- 
tailer cooperatives are, on the average, 
getting goods into the hands of their 
members and other retailers on a gross 
margin (5.5 per cent in both 1928 and 
1929) which is about one-half that of the 
average of the wholesaler-retailer coop. 
eratives (11 per cent in 1928 and 11.5 per 
cent in 1929). These computations from 
financial returns are substantially con- 
firmed by mark-up data reported by a 
larger group of companies in 1929. In 
contrast, the average wholesaler-retailer 
cooperative, in attempting to meet chain 
has placed the chief 


members of a number of low-priced lead- 
ers, backed by extensive newspaper and 
miscellaneous advertising, on store ap- 
pearance, arrangement, display, and on 
store management and supervision. To 
date comparatively little has been done 
to get geods into the hands of either mem- 
ber or nonmember retailers at a low price, 
or to reduce the spread between the manus 
facturer and the retailer, 

The wholesaler-retailer cooperative is 
too recent a development to permit any 
definite conclusion at this time as to 
which of these two plans of merchandis+ 
ing is more effective in meeting competi- 
tion. From the standpoint of the success 
of the cooperative chain, however, it would 
appear that each of the two types might 
profit to some extent from the example 
of the other, The retailer cooperative 
figures apparently demonstrate that the 
actual operating expense necessary to 
goods from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer need not exceed the average for 
this group er about 4 per cent of sales, 
and studies of these companies according 
to sales volume groups do not -indicate 
this figure is dependent in any appreciable 
degree upon the factor of size. On the 
other hand, low cost of merehandise to 
the retail member is quite prokably not 
the only consid»ration for the merchan- 
dising sutcess of the cooperative chain. 
The merchandise obiained by the retailer 
member through the eoopcrative must be 
sold by him in competition with other 
types of retail distributors, and in such, 
merchandising, advertising, store appeare 
ance, arrangement, display, management, 
and supervision are undoubtedly impore 


tailer and retailer groups with increases in| tant. 


service. 
Comparison of each of five large na- 


By direction of the 
Signed), 


Commission... 
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Raine Recorded 
In Loadings of 
: Revenue Freight 


Increase. of 20,000 Cars Is | 
Shown for Week of June) 
27 Above Total for the 


Preceding Period > 
Carloadings of revenue freight in- 
‘ereased by more than 20,000 cars during 
the week of June 27, but were still{177,000 
cars below the loadings during the cor- 
responding period of last year, according 
to a statement of the American Railway 


Association just transmitted to 
terstate Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Loading of revenue freight f the 


week ended on June 27 totaled $759,290 | 


cars. This was an increase of 20,74 cars 
above the preceding week this yéar but 
a decrease of 177,400 cars below the cor- 


responding week last year and a refluction 
of 337,279 cars under the same w@ek two 
years ago. 

Loading of revenue freight for the first 
26 weeks of 1931 totaled 18,979,984 cars. 
This was a reduction of 4,220,5 cars 


or 18.2 per cent under the same period 
in 1930 and a reduction of 6,636,969 cars 
or 25.9 per cent under the samej period 
in 1929. 


Comparative Figures ; 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of June 27 totaled 297,403 cars, an 
increase of 3,779 cars above the preceding 
week this year, but 74,461 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1930, and 143,038 
cars under the same week in 1929. 

‘Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 41,859 cars, an increase 
of 9,096 cars above the preceding week 
this year but 6,987 cars under the same 
week last year and 10,104 cars below the 
corresponding week two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading for the week ended 
on June 27 totaled 30,579 cars, a decrease 
of 6,264 cars compared with the same 
week last year. é 

Forest products loading totaled 30,621 
Cars, an increase of seven cars above the 
preceding week this year but 17,326 cars 
under the same week in 1930 and 38,877 
.cars below the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Ore Loadings 

Ore loading amounted to 30,152 -cars, a 
decrease of 488 cars below the week be- 
fore, 30,882 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 46,505 cars under the 
same weck in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 216,229 cars, a 
decrease of 904 cars: below the preceding 
week this year and 23,315 cars. below 
the same week last year. It also was 
44.476 cars under the same weék two 
years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 119,137 cars, 
9,800 cars above the preceding week but 
18,384 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 42,918 cars under the same 
»week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,079 cars, a 


decrease of 372 cars below the préceding 
week this year and 4,312 cars under the 
Compared with the 


same week last year. 


e In-| 





By Cities Listed 


Reports to Department of Com- 
merce Give Status of 


Of Projects 


For the week ending July 9, 1931, the 
| Aeronautics Branch. has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of munici- 
pal airports: 


Pa. (private); Eagle, Wis. 
The municipalities which follow should 





Plaquemine, La.; Durham, N. C.; Barnes,’ 





Airports Proposed |[Jnysual Warmth 
Found to Assist | 
| Growth of Corn Regulations Governing Its Production Are 





Acreage of Oats Is Larger 
While Barley and Rye Are 
Below 1930 Total, Says 
Crop Reporting Board 


be deleted from the list of “proposed air- | 


| ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
|5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
| been indefinitely postponed. 
| Established: Cheboygan, Mich.; 
pah, Nev.; Hudson, N. 
| Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Indefinitely “postponed: Du Bois, Pa.; 
Bay City, Tex.; Tomahawk, Wis.; Basin, 
| Wyo.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
| merce, 


Tono- 
H.; Lumberton, 


Improved System 
_ Of Weather Service 
Created for Airways 


Transmission of Standard 
Daily Weather Map _ by 
Automatic Telegraph- 
typewriter Developed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the United States and compiled by the 
| Weather Bureau in Washington. 

Slight modifications in the automatic 
telegraph typewriters now in usé@ at air- 
|ports along the Federal Airways System 
will be necessary to accommodate the 
weather map ee service. Where- 
as the machines 1 receive weather in- 
formation on tape, a page type automatic 
telegraph typewriter machine will be re- 


;GQuired to accommodate a base map 8% 
inches wide. 


| In addition, several special type sym- 
bols will be added to indicate specific 
weather conditions and wind directions. 
For example. a solid dot of about one- 
| eight of an inch is the symbol for cloudy 
weather; the same dot, half solid and half 
open will indicate partly cloudy; an open 
circle, the same size as the foregoing dots, 
will represent clear. Thunderstorms will 
be shown by a symbol.and wind directions 
will be represented by arrows. Other nec- 
essary weather data, such as “ceiling” or 
height of clouds above the ground at the 
principal weather’ reporting stations, 
barometric pressures, temperatures, etc., 
will be included in a space provided be- 
neath the map. 5 


Transmission Time 


The actual transmission time for the 
weather map is about 7 minutes and the 
| @dditional information requires about 5 
minutes. The weather observations are 
taken at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. daily and 
transmitted to the Weather Bureau in 
| Washington. By 9 a. m. and 9 p. m., the 


same week two years ago, it also.was a Weather Bureau has the weather map 


reduction of 7,193 cars. 
Livestock Decreases 


Livestock loading amounted to 18,810 
Cars, a decrease of 744 cars below the pre- 
ceding week this year and 1,733 cars be- 


low the same week last year. It > 
4,163 cars below the same week tw 

ago. 
.stock loading for the week ended 


last year. 


_ All districts reported reductions jin the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 


also with the same week in 1929. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years fol- 
four 

in 
March, C; four weeks in April, D; five 


lows: Five weeks 
weeks in February, 


in January, 
B; four 


A; 
weeks 


wreks in May, E; four weeks in June, F. 
1931 1930 1929 





|nation may be to substantially lessen com- 

3835680 3'508;809 p.siaeue point, and appears on all of the other ma-_ the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports and data| petition or tend to create pagncnonate ayy 

ooeaes eae ot iss chines along the airway. Then, when the | furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State boards | any line of commerce; provided that noth- 

2985719 3.618969 8.989.142 plane passes cach station sloos ys route, - meperienss> - Sens sae neciouiirn! colleges: Ba a ae |ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 

3.736.477 4,593,449 182,402 a report of its progress, including the time creage (thousands); unrevised 5-year average, 5-1929, A; . B; 1931, C; per cent in crimination in price between 

2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 ' it was sighted, is sent out over the circuit | 1931 of 1930. 1 VISE Het Sere: 1O-yoas everage, 1690-1009, B; 1800, F: indlsated by condition | of the same claet an account of eae 

Total . 18,979,984 23,200,576 26,616,953 8° that _ position of the craft on the | °Y * cee. A B c D E F +G|in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
~~ = ao SEO 105 all nee. a | Corn. bushels A 99,568 *101,413 105,557 104.1 28.0 20.6 28.1 Commodity sold, or that makes only due 
* y, the arrival of the airplane at its| Winter wheat, bushels .............0.cc0eeeee 36,466 *39,514 [40,692 103.0 149 15.5 17.5| allowance for differences in the cost of 

= —— destination is similarly r , | Durum wheat, four States, bushels .......... 5.380 *4,763. 3,543 744 124 12.0 9.1 ‘ ; eae , 
Interstate Power Sales ; milarly reported | Other Spring wheat, United Stgtes, bushels. ... 15.604 131434 827 §128 119 92 Selling or transportation, or discrimination 
In West A D wil 1 : : 3 | Al wheat, bushels . 57,449 57.669 95.3 142 143 15.1/|iN price in the same or different com- 
n est re ESCBIDEM | active sate of all classes of electrical ap- | Oats. bushels 42.553 102.8 31.1 33.8 31.7! munities, made in good faith to meet com- 
{Continued from Page 5.1} pliances and gas appliances in the area! Rye. bushels. "3601 oa is ist ire Petition: and provided further, that noth- 
ontinu om Page 9.1 | served by the gas company. This amounts | Flaxseed, bushels ...... 2:909 848 76 58 47/198 herein contained shall prevent persons 
pany. These are shown in the fbroken | to a good many hundreds of thousands of | Rice, five States. bushels ............0se0es 949 9! 58 100.0 41.2 431 42.5| ¢Dgaged in selling the products of this in- 
line, whereas the Pacific Power & Electric | dollars a year. Hay, a same. Sa sa sas eke vikdescaeraees oe.it3 254.080 54.501 100.9 1 1“ 1.45 dustry in commerce from selecting their 
E Prd ; : : ; ; . ; ae . TRAM Nt noc ot ans ce ak iatatas RB: ; (283 (96. ’ 86 ~C«; ; : ay ; Ra a Bee 
ik he on on a on nd eater interesting sidelight to | ffay, "all clover and timothy, tone 11.1.1... 33019 28376 26787 843 - ae herp ones aus Se transactions 

0 s. heir merchandising policies in that the | Hay, alfalfa ............... Feat at ecadae'caenerru 11,171 *11.653 12,304 1056 262 2.46 2.24)° restraint of trade. 

Q. Mr. Dickerman, can you {ell us company or companies cooperate in a| (Beans, dry edible, bushels .........seeeeee 1691 *2.142 2.071 96.7 11.1 102 11.0! Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
something of your observations made dur- | measure with the local dealers, and will | **S° beans. bushels RA ee rrr ee 23.100 3.805 133.4 ss++ sees e+e,|@Nd approved the following for Rule 7, 
. ‘ dine® | take from the local dealer: . - fn. Peanuts, DUSNEIS oo. cece serene ee eeree serene wernees 391 683 12 +++» «++e| Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 

ing this tour of these properties? 4 : S a contract im-| s*cowpeas, bushels ......sccscscccecceceeccce eeseees *1,450 1,883 129.9 ae , “ d 
: a ip volving deferred payments for their cus-! **velvet beans, bushels ‘12 ; ‘ ‘*t*| “The secret payment or allowance of 
A. Centered at Portland, Oreg, in a Day | **Velvet beans, bushe 126 112 BBD nw nae nee | ney ; : 
large building known as the Public Service | tomers, the operating companies and the | Potatoes, bushels ......sccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeees *3.167 3,506 110.7 1106 1084 113.1 |Tebates, refunds commissions, or secretly 
Be | . ses sll | group paying cash for the accounts and | SWeet potatoes, bushels #122 871 1206 95.2 g6.2 85.0; extending to certain purchasers special 
Building, is the headquarters of fof&r sep ; . Tobacco, pounds *2.112 2,090 99.0 764 (713 1729! services or privi . 

a vey | then collecting them on the partial pay- sath pee +1821 +7754 +491. 9 107| crvices or privileges, not extended to all 
arate corporations of the Americar] Power rs Y~- | Sugar beets, tons ......... 5 +7821 17754 7791.8 104 11.9 10.7 hasers ov : 
& Light, namely, the Portland fas & Ment basis later. | Sorgo for sirup, gallons "|.: 364 *201 273 135.8 80.7 642 77.| Purchasers under like terms and condi- 
Coke Company, the Pacific Power @ Light |. There are public service commissions | Sugar cane for sirup, gallon 120 -*113 118 104.4 181.9 163.2 157.1 tions, with the intent and with the effect 
Company, the Northwestern Electrif Com-_ With considerable powers of regulation in | !Hops, pounds 23 20 21 109.7 1,268 1,202 1,098 | Of injuring a competitor and where the 
pany and the Inland Power & Light Com- both the States of Washington and Ore- | ~sRevisea effect may be to substantially lessen com- | 
pany. ™ gon, and these companies make annual ‘Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. petition Or tend to create a monopoly or 

y- reports to those commissions. ‘Acres remaining for harvest to unreasonably restrain trade, is an un- 
~~ Three of these companies have the same Publication of exc ne $All Spring wheat. | fair trade practice.” 
president, the same treasurer and secre- aegis of excerpts from tran- Including sweetclover and lespedeza. For 1930-31 excludes minor States. Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
. at 4 saa ee anata! her ‘S¢répt of testimony will be continued {Principal producing States. and ¢ ital tick wattaueat ao 4 
Wary, general counsel, and certain other! i, the issue of July 14. **Grown alone for all purposes. and approved the following for Rule 8, 
staff officers. The Inland Power & Light Btigvis ‘#Planted acreage, 90 per cent of which is usually harvested. | Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 


Company seems to have a separate presi- 
dent, but it has its headquarters there 
and has among its officers members of 
the staff of the Electric Bond & Share 


Company. Percentage condition: July 1 10-year average, 1920-1929, A: July 1, 1930, B; July 1, 1931, c; | tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
As I understand: it, the Inland Power| Applications for wireless licenses filed tone). production in palllions: unsevised S-year average, 1925-1929, D; 1930, E; indicated by | Sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
Company is not strictly an operating util- | with the Federal Radio Commission have | “a | ; A s oO D E , w« |tee ye , 
ity. It owns property in various portions | just been announced by the Commission | Corm, bushels ..........cccsceeeseeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee 80.8 79.9 83.7 2,761 *2,094 ... 2,963; Rule 9.—The Commission substituted 
of this general area, but does not operate ' as follows: Winter whest, jbushels | peusngisttteessesseseens 758 73.8 82.3 547 “612 649 713 — mee be sotowtng for Rule 12, 
any of them. I found it makes a report | Applications (other th | Durum wheat, four States, bushels ..........+...+t 8 57, f 32| Group II, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 
re ; ‘ an b : y U 8 § s Eh eakaae $80. 53 2 “ a : 
to one of the State commissions of its| WQN. RCA Serene a ta ee See xeaR are oe 332 522 863 868 | Deviation from the established stand-| 
roperty. Evidently the Inland Power Point, N. Y., modification of license to delete | Oats, DUSHEIS .........cccccceececeeeeeceseaceeeeers 79.7 80.7 80.1 1,317 *1.358 ards of the industry by any deceptive or | 
: : r = 1,306 F . 
Company is the mechanism by which frequencies 5.820 and 5,501 ke. License for. Barley. DUSHEIS 2.2... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereceneeneess 81.5 843 70.7 265 *335 267 | false means with the effect of misleading 
peowertics are acquired or built and then | service st Ne” © Bw. Limited public Flax ead tgt anes tanec nnsatesehkadagie? a0 78s 602 209 ot in| pu ore SS a 
‘ - ; ee xs . us Seen renee rece rerreeereeeeesens 2. 78. 2 f 2 eee x $ is fair ‘ ” 
eased or sold to other directly operating Traveler Manufacturing Corporation of Ili-| Rice, five States, bushels .......-. . 87.9 84.7 B41 49.9 413 Ot te te eee aaneet Sraee Graces. 
utilities. nols,, at. Louls, Mo., new construction permit | Hay, all tame, tons .............+- .2799 724 73.6 944 *77.8 791 a A ee Compmnianiens substituted 
os or 2.390-2,500, 1,750-2,000 ke., 500 w. Visual! Hay, wild, tons ................0- 78.5 799 61.0 13.1 *11.8 9.4 and approve 12 following for Rule 14, 
— — case of the ee Water broadcasting service. Hay, all clover and timothy 794 70.4 766 47.2 “*. Group IT, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 
ower Company we found that certain WCM, Radiomarine Corporation of America, | Hay, alfalfa, tons ........... 85.8 79.1 73.5 29.3 *28.6 5 “Offering for sale merchandise at a pri 
properties around Lewiston, Idaho, and in | Chatham, Mass., renewal of coastal license for! Pasture ........ ...eeeeeeeues i 663 48 726 Sais ee .. | reduced fro ee ee + ea price 
eastern Washington were owned by the | 200. 406, 111, 117, 125, 129, 137, 141, 143, 406 ke.,| {/Beans, dry edible, bushels ......... . 84.1 82.7 80.7 184 *21,9 ae h - a marked-up or fictitious 
Inland Power and were sold to the Wash- a sitet ela Soy beans, bushels .........sssseesseeeeeeeneeueees 820 815 819 .. ork . Price with the tendency and capacity to 
iat Water Power, Cor eel | IM, anecott Copper Corporation, La-| Peanuts, bUSNEIS ........ceeeeeeeeeeereneneeeeeeees 80.9 73.5 708 ... ae ...| Mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
ington We ompany. AS We gO | touche, Alaska, renewal of coastal and point-| Cowpeas, bushels ............se0. cea). TRe FES» © ace ees .-.|pective purchasers is an unfair. trade 
along I will call attention to a few distri- | to-point license for 187, 219, 425, 500 ke., 100 w.| Velvet beans, bushels .......... aaa 77.5. TS S63 os. a Se | practice % 
bution systems which are owned by the W2XBB, Radio Corporation of America,| Apples, total crop, bushels ........ 59.6 50.5 69.5 174 164 211|" Gr Ss I 
Inland Power Company but are leased to | Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of construction | Apples, commercial crop, barrels 618 558 69.5 326 33.7 38.4 | roup II. Rule A.—The Commission 
and operated by the other operating c permit for extension of-completion date to| Peaches, total crop, bushels ......+++ 61.3 46.5 76.3 **55.2 **53.6 78.1 78.9|Substituted and accepted the following for 
pe: y pe @ Com~ | Aug. 5, 1931. 1 AE, ROCK) MEO, DAWMMGIS 6.005 ccscncnevsnsecccess 60.9 61.1 60.2 22.1 **276 236 244/|Rule 17, Group II, as published Oct 
panies. Each of these companies has a| Transamencan Airlines Corp., NR-227-W,| tiGrapes, tOMS .........ecccccseueeceueeececceeers 83.1 86.6 76.2 **2.40 **2.46 2.03!9 1929: ye F 
vice president in charge of operations | mew license for aircraft on 375, 400, 425, 468,| Pecams, POUNKS .........ccececeeeeeeceeeeceeeeeees 58.5 508 669 49.7 37.2 one cain Oph er a + 5 3 . 
whose duties appear to be wholly related 50 Ke., 100 and 50 w. | Potatoes, bushels ......... 85.1 83.4 83.5 381 °343 :.: 306 ae sale of kraft paper in violation 
to his individual company . Broadcasting applications: Sweet potatoes, bushels 81.5 69.9 68.1 89.3 *62.2 74 Of any of the rules approved or accepted 
? : WSAR, Doughty & Welch Electric Co., Inc.,| Tobacco, pounds ......... 7178 76.4 71.3 1.357 *%1.505 1.525; by the federal Trede Commission under 
At Portland there is a staff consisting 32 North Main St., Fall River, Mass.. modifica-| Sugar beets, tons ... . 2 858 84.7 7.56 9.29 7.57 | the subterfuge that the seller is required 
of accountants, enzineers, and other office tion of construction permit to request chan for sirup, gallons l 70.1 75.3 28.6 *19.9 919 4 ae a easy DS oreens Ss qu.re 
help, som f them -" mee sealant ler for in equipment and to extend commence nt | Srear cane for sirvp, galions .........05 75.7 60.0 65.9 21.2 18.4 18.5 | 2 G0 50 by a coatrsct anvedating th> ap- 
elp, me 0 a ar Usk join Hy Tor date from April 25, 1931, to July 25, 1931, and | MHOpr, POUNMS ........ cece cee eeeeeeceeeeeeeeuaee 89.7 663 856 31.4 23 93.3| proval or accepiance of said rules, when 
the services of the seve al companies. The completion date from July 23, 1931, to Aus.) — in fact no valid and enforcible contract 
cashiers receive payment for bills from ea a he 1 Revised. ; I” ik : lor agreement antedating the approval or 
the gas company as well as the electric ‘ ood, Lake Placid. N. Y., construc- jIndicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. : - ., he rule ot ; | 
ti i Port] d d tk tion permit to erect new station to use 1,220 Short-time average. acceptance of the rules exists is con- 
company operating in Portland, an N€ | ke., 500 w., and to share daytime with WCAD.| §All Spring wheat. demned by the industry.” 
oe. accounts of all the companies are | Vernon Taylor Anderson, Big Spring, Tex.. |\Including sweet clover and lespedeza. Rule B.—The Commission substituted 


at Portland with the same general | construction permit resubmitted, amended as 


staff. . 
There is a meroandising 
prevails through the sever: 


policy which 


ready and within 15 minutes after those 
| hours, it may be well on its way, via the 
| automatic telegraph typewriter circuits of 
the Department of Commerce, to airports 
| throughout the United States that desire 
this service and have made the necessary 


0 was Modifications in their automatic telegraph 
years , typewriter receiving equipment. 

In the western districts along, live- 
une 27 
amounted to 14,393 cars, a decrease of 
1,261 cars compared with the same week 


The automatic telegraph typewriter cir- 
cuits of the Aeronautics Branch, now 
about 9,500 miles in length, are located 
along the Federal Airways System, and 
enable the weather reporting stations to 


disseminate local weather conditions along | 


the airways. This information is received 
at airports and at Department of Com- 
merce radio stations which broadcast the 
weather information to planes in flight on 
half-hourly and hourly schedules. In ad- 


dition, the automatic telegraph typewriter | 
stations report progress of aircraft along | 
When a plane departs from | 


the airways. 


an airport, a message to that effect is 


typed upon the telegraph machine at that 


Radio Applications Filed 





to equipment requested 
Forks, N 


| 
| 
s| 


With Federal Commission 





KFJM, Faro, & Morte Dakota, Grand 
x » construction permit amended |, - 
companies of | to request change in equipment. 


Prolonged warmth has proved helpful to 
the corn crop, according to the monthly 
report issued by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture. (A 


summary of the report was printed in the} 


issue of July 11.) 
port dealing with corn, oats, barley and 
rye follows in full text: 


Planting Operations 

Corn planting operations were com- 
pleted earlier than usual in nearly all 
sections except the North Atlantic States, 
where some delay was caused by wet and 
cold weather. An unusual amount of warm 
weather has promoted rapid growth and 
much of the crop is farther advanced than 
usual at this date. 


While temperatures were high during 
the closing days of the month, there was 
little or no damage from accompanying 
hot winds. While subsoil moisture is 
greatly deficient over much of the country, 
as a result of deficient precipitation during 
the past 16 months, a moderate rainfall, 
which has been quite well distributed in 
point of time, during May and June has 
been sufficient for current needs except’ in 
the South, the Northern Plains and Rocky 

| Mountain States. 
Extreme drought in western North Da- 
|kota and eastern Montana has caused 
heavy abandonment of plantings and a 
poor outlook for the remaining stands in 
that area. In most of the important pro- 
ducing States, the stand and color are 
generally good, although stands have been 
reduced and some replantings made nec- 
essary by the prevalence of cutworms in 
local areas. The supply of water is very 
low on many of the western irrigation 
projects. With little reserve sub-soil mois- 
ture in the main corn belt, the future de- 
velopment of the crop is more dependent 
than usual upon ample and well-distrib- 
uted rainfall during the remainder of 
the season. 


Barley Acreage Reduced 


Barley.—The 1931 barley acreage is esti- 
mated at 12,771,000 acres, a reduction of 
1 per cent from the acreage harvested in 
1930. A slight increase in the North Cen- 
tral States is more than offset by a de- 
crease of 29 per cent in California. Sharp 
reductions because of crop failure oc- 
curred in the important barley-producing 
States of North Dakota and California. 


dition of the crop on July 1, 1931,| above the 10-year average. This indicates 
eee . y |a total production this year of 1,306,267,- | 
ishels, or about 4 per cent less than 


was reported at 70.7 per cent of normal, 
as compared with 84.3 per cent on July 1 
last year and the July 1 10-year average of 
81.5 per cent. *This is the lowest July 1 
condition on record, the previous low rec- 
ord being 73.3 per cent in 1926. North 
Dakota and California report the lowest 
July condition on record for those States. 


The development of the barley crop has| ture and extremely high temperatures. In 
been similar to that of the oats crop, but the remainder of the country better —— 
Yields 
is in the area which has suffered most| Were considerably above average in the 


a large percentage of the barley acreage 


from adverse weather conditions. Pres- 


ent prospects are for a yield of 20.9 bush-| 
els per acre, and a total production of} 
This forecast is about 
20 per cent below last year’s production. 


266,618,000 bushels. 


Larger Area in Oats 


Oats.—The acreage of oats for harvest 
in 1931 is estimated at 41,248,000 acres, an, 
increase of 2.8 per cent over the acreage 
The largest percent- 
age increases are shown in some of the 
Southern States where early feed crops 
were needed to relieve the feed shortage 
The total) 
oats acreage in the North Central States, 
| where the bulk of the crop is produced, 
shows practically no change from that 
was an in- 
crease of about 12 per cent in the South) 
Atlantic group of States, and an increase 
over last year in the North Atlantic group 


harvested last year. 


caused by the 1930 drought. 


harvested last year. There 





47.161,000 bushels on July 1, 
July 1 for the five years 1925-1929. 









{Principal producing States, 
**Includes some quantities not harvested. 


Crop 
teiger, 5. 


The section of the re- | 


Crop Report as of July 1, 1951 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture makes 









1930, and 29,355,000 bushels, 













. Jones, J. G. Diamond, H, L, Collins, Approved: R, W. Dunlap, Acting Secr: 








Announced by the 
| Revised trade practice rules now ap- 
| proved for application in the kraft paper 
industry provide for the creation of a 
|“Committee on Trade Practices,” which 
is to enforce the rules adopted and is to 
cooperate with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Commission announced 
July 13. 

The rules, designed to prevent unfair 
methods of business conduct, are based 
{upon 18 resolutions adopted by the indus- 
| try more than two years ago at a con- 
| ference at Washington under the auspices 
|of the Commission, at which about 85 
per cent of the industry was represented, 
| the Commission said. The Commission's 
| announcement follows in full text: 
| Full text of the kraft paper industry’s 
|trade practice conference rules is made 
|public (Jyly 13) by the Federal Trade 
Commission following the industry's ac- 
| ceptance of changes of wording in several 
|rules as suggested by the Commisison. 

The Commission also declined to ap- 
;prove or accept one Group I and five 
| Group II rules, 


| Ten Group | Rules 


Approved by Commission 


| Ten Group I rules approved by the 
Commission relate to such practices as in- 
ducing breach of contract; defamation of 
| competitors; false disparagement of grade 
or quality; enticing employes of a com- 





petitor; price discrimination; secret pay- | 


ment of. rebates; selling goods below cost 
| with the intent of injuring a competitor; 
deviation from established standards of 
the industry; and offering merchandise 
for sale as at a price reduced from a 
marked-up or fictitious figure. 

Group II rules, accepted as expressions 
;of the trade, pertain to a regulation 
adopted by the industry regarding the 
|sale of kraft paper and to a Committee 
|}on Trade Practices. 
| The Commission's official statement to 
| the trade in full text follows: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
|Kraft Paper Industry was held in the 
| United States Chamber of Commerce 
| Building, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1929, 
; under the direction of Commissioner Wil- 


Lae States. 
| reduction from last year of nearly 10 per 
cent. 

| Condition of oats was reported at 80.1 
| per cent on July 1, 1931, as compared with 
| 80.7 in July, 1930, and the July 10-year 
| average of 79.7 per cent. 
| forecast at 31.7 bushels, is 2.1 bushels be- 
j/low the yield last year but 0.6 bushel 


000 bi 
last year’s crop. 

| In the area north of a line from South- 
ern Wisconsin to Southern California pres- 
ent prospects point to yields below aver- 
jage. In this area the crop has been in- 
| jured by a combination of deficient mois- 


| average yields are in prospect. 


Southern States. 


Small Yield of Rye 
Rye.—The area of rye for harvest 


est crop since 1912. 


age was 46,000,000 bushels. 


have been severe. Production 


year. 


(Comments by the Department on 
fruit crop prospects will be printed in 
full tert in the issue of July 14.) 





The amount of wheat remaining on farms in the United States on July 1, 1931, is esti- 
mated at 3.7 per cent of the crop of 1930. or about 532.121.0090 bushels, as compared with 
the average stocks of wheat on 





+tProduction is the total for fresh fruit, juice, and raisins. 
rting Board: W. F. Callander, Chairman; J. A. Becker, V..H. Church, EF. L. 





Kraft Paper Industry : Accepts 
Revised Trade Practice Rules 








The western group shows a 


Yield per acre, 


is 
estimated at 3,294,000 acres, compared with 
the revised figure of 3,525,000 acres for | 
1430. The July 1 condition of the grow- 
ing crop indicates a production of 38,- 
325,000 bushels, which would be the small- 
Last year’s crop was 
48,149,000 bushels and the five-year aver- 
Most of the 
decrease in production this year is in the 
Dakotas, Montana and Nebraska, in por-! 
tions of which States drought conditions 
in North 
Dakota is estimated at 4,638,000 bushels 
compared with over 12,000,000 bushels last 





etary, hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 





Trade Commission 


| liam E. Humphrey, of the Federal Trade | 
Commission, assisted by George McCorkle 
and Stephen C. Van Fleet, Assistant Di- 
|rectors, Trade Practice Conferences. 
| It was estimated that 85 per cent of 
|the Kraft Paper Industry was present or 
|represented at the Conference. In addi- 
tion to the membership of the National 
|Kraft Paper Manufacturerers’ Associa- 
ltion, and the American Paper & Pulp 
| Association. there were 25 firms repre- 
| sented. , | 


Eighteen Resolutions 
Adopted by Conference 


After a brief address by Commissioner | 
Humphrey, the Conference discussed and 
adopted 18 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The Com- 
| mission, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions, and has divided 
|them into Group I and Group II. Those 
|in Group I the Commission has approved, 
|/and those in Group II the Commission 
| has accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission declined to approve or 
{accept Rule 9 (Group I), and Rules 10, 
11, 13, 15 and 16 (of Group II), as pub- 
lished Oct. 9, 1929. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
| tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- | 
bering and lettcring. 

Group I.—Rule 1.—The Commissiog} 
substituted and approved the following 
for Rule 1, Group I, as published Oct. 9, 
1929: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual | 
duties or services by any such means, With 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing, injurying, or embarrassing competi- 
tors in their businesses, is an unfair trade 
practice.” | 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted | 
}and approved the following for Rule 2,! 
| Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 
“The defamation of competitors by 
|falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, | 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, with the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” | 


False Disparagement 


Of Competitor’s Goods 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3,| 
Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: | 

“The false disparagement of the grade) 
|or quality of the goods of competitors | 
with the tendency and capacity to mis-! 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective | 
purchasers is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 4.—The Commision substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 4, Group 
I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: | 

“The making or causing or permitting | 
| to be made or published any false, un-| 
true, or deceptive statement by way of| 
advertisement or otherwise concerfiing the! 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char-| 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation | 
of any product of the industry having | 
| the tendency and capacity to mislead or | 
deceive purchasers or prospective pur- | 
chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 5, | 
Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes 
of competitors with the purpose and effect 
of unduly hampering, injuring, or em- 
barassing competitors in their business is 
an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 6—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I, as published Oct. 9, 1929: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce either di- 
| rectly or indirecctly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such discrimi- 











“The selling of goods below cost with 


the intent and with the effect of injuring | 


a competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 





and accepted the following for the Ap- 
pendix as published Oct. 9, 1929: 
“A Committee on Trade Practices is 


| sentatives to sit with the Interstate Com- 






SHIPPING . 


Officials Selected 
In Rail-rate Inquiry 


Southeastern. Utility Commis- 
sioners Choose Representa- 
tives for Hearing 


Atianta, Ga., July 11.—The Southeast- 
ern Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners have selected two repre- 


merce Commission at the hearings in the 
15 per cent freight rate increase proceed- 
ings to begin July 15. 

Hugh White, president of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission, and Harvey 
H. Hannah, chairman of the Tennessee 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, | 
were chosen to represent the southeastern | 
States. Mr. Hannah is president of the | 
National Association of Railroad and Util- | 
ities Commissioners. Eight States were | 
represented at the meeting here. | 


Part-time System 
Of Employment Is 
Spreading Rapidly 





Wider Distribution of Pay| 
Rolls Is Helpful to All| 
Business, Says Head of | 
Emergency Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
carry on in this way, a firm foundation | 
will be laid for a quicker and a stronger 
recovery than otherwise could be expected. | 

As an example of what is being done, | 
we have at hand a survey covering 55) 
large firms which on May 15, 1931 em- | 
ployed 1,056,352. On March 1 of this year | 
288,953 employes under this group were on | 
part time and on May 15, there were 316,- 
086 on part time, the decline of employ- 
ment in this group was held down to less | 
than 1 per cent although a seasonal de-.| 


some of the industries represented in the | 
survey. 


Effect of Program | 

Of the persons employed by the group 
on May 15, 30 per cent were on part time, 
showing that nearly one-third of the work- | 
ers in the 55 companies are being carried | 
under the spreading of work system. It| 
was found that these part-time workers 
were being employed about 70 per cent of 


means,that under full-time operations | 


with surplus labor laid off, 30 per cent} 
of the part-timers, or approximately 90,- | 


060 now working in the group, would in 
all probability have been laid off had it 
not been for the spreading of work. 

This shows what can be done under 
progressive management. Hundreds of 


firms in all sections of the country are | 


making similar efforts to keep men on the 
payroll. The effects are realized immedi- 
ately in terms of business and employ- 
ment. 

By extending an expressed or implied 
guarantee that each man on the payroll 
will receive his share of available work, 
industrial firms have made a substantial 
contribution to the Nation’s buying morale. 
With the fear of unemployment removed, 
although payrolls may not increase under 
the spreading of work, there is no question 
that two men on half time will spend more 
than one man on full time and one man 
unemployed, particularly since the man 


on full time in a plant which does not) 
spread work is constantly uncertain as to) 


his job. 
Benefit to Companies 
Although reduced income works hard- 
ship, it is better to spread the burden of 
| depression, than to have full-time work- 
/ers in normal circumstances on the one 


| hand and totally unemployed in dire want 
In most instances there has | 


on the other. 
been little need for direct relief among 
| part-time workers thus reducing charity 
| burdens. 

| Companies stand to gain from the 
spreading of work by retaining a staff of 
| trained and loyal personnel, an important 


| factor in promoting efficiency and reduc- | 


|ing the costs of hiring new labor when 
| full-time operations are resumed. Compa- 
|nies are gaining further through the new 
|management methods which have been 
|learned during the depression. 

Now that emergency measures to stimu- 
|late employment have reached such ex- 
| tensive proportions, it may be expected 
that by similar means many firms wil be 


able to avoid layoffs in future dull periods. | 


To set up a system for part-time work 
in a firm normally employing all its 
|forces on full time leads to the further 
| consideration of management policies of a 
more permanent nature. 

By present experience many business 
leaders are becoming convinced that 
turther employment crises may be mini- 
mized by advance planning, by setting up 
reserves to provide unemployment insur- 
ance or guaranteed employment, and by 
adjusting sales and production to a more 
even flow. 
| Industry is now engaged in a nation- 


wide experiment which, through its proven | 


success in spreading the burden of hard 
times, is leading toward an ultimate sta- 
\\bilization, the benefits of which are be- 
yond present prediction. 


Decision Is Announced 
In Railway Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 1* made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 

No. 23622.—Grant Co-Operative Oil Company 
Atchison, Toneka & Santa Fe Railway. 

1, Rate on gasoline and other refined pe- 
troleum products, in carloads, from Casper 
and Glenrock, Wyo., to Grant, Nebr., found 
not unreasonable or in violation of section 4 
| of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

2. Rate on like traffic from Colorado, Tex., 
to Grant not shown to be unreasonable, but 
rates from points in Kansas and Oklahoma 


Vv. 


to Grant found unreasonable to the extent | 


that they exceeded or exceed the rates pre- 
scribed from and to the same points in Por- 
ter Oil Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. Ry. Co., 172 
I. C. C. 407. Reparation awarded. 

Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just b2en announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24549.—Wailes Dove-Hermiston Cor- 
poration and General Paint Corporation and 
| Hill, Hubbell & Company, New York City, v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Against rates 
on shipments of coating for iron and steel 
pipelines, paving and other purposes, from 
East St. Louts, Ill., Garwood, N. J., 
delphia, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., 
Tulsa, Okla., Houston, Tex., and other points, 
'to points in the States of Arizone, 
| Fado. Wyoming, Nebraska and Minnesota. 


|eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put thes: 
rules into effect.” 

By dircec:ion of the Commission: 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attcntion is called to Federal 
Trade Commission vs. Raladam Company, 


Otis 


preme Court of the United States has 


apparently held that in order for a prac- | 


tice to constitute an unfair method of 
competition it must be shown to have 
)the tendency to injuriously affect. the 
business of competitors. 


; 





| of service. 
,garded as preservatives where steaming 


Phila- | 


Colo- | 


decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su-| 


. . AVIATION 


Means to Prevent 
Corrosion on Oil 
Ships Suggested 


American Consul Advises 
Carrying of Cargo of Fuel 
Or Heavy Oil After Ship- 


ments of Spirits 


It is generally accepted that where a 
cargo of fuel or heavy oil is carried after 
a few voyages with spirit cargo, corrosion 
is arrested, and that systematic use of 
this arrangement greatly prolongs the life 
of a ship, it is asserted in a paper read 
before the Northeast Coast Institution of 


| Engineers and Shipbuilders on ‘“Corro- 


sion in Tanks and Tankers,” and submit- 
ted to the Department of Commerce by 
William F. Doty, American Consul at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 

A resume of the paper, made public by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

The attacking power of corrosion was 
increased when owners began to carry sea- 
water in double bottoms as ballast. Rivet 
points in the inner-bottom plating at the 
bottom of a deep tank are particularly 
susceptible to corrosion and, when neg- 
Tected, have a costly bearing upon the 
carriage of subsequent cargoes. 


Penalties for Neglect 


The carriage of large quantities of water 
in deep tanks also increases the risk of 


| structural damage and costly penalties for 
| neglect in upkeep. However, frequent in- 


spection, promptitude in repairs, and close 
attention to any breakage in the protective 
covering, will ensure that the life of steel 
in deep tanks may reach average length 
without much being added to the over- 
all cost of maintenance. 

Corrosion in whale-oil tanks is less than 
in the holds of ordinary ships as the ex- 
posed steel becomes covered with a skin 
of congealed oil, which takes the form 
of a thick, fatty deposit like tallow. 

It is true that this deposit contains a 
certain proportion of corrosive acid and 


| ole : that a certain amoun i 
|cline in business was well established in pe behind the of gs ge vn 


carrying vegetable oils, if properly treated 
}after the discharge of cargo, retain clean, 
polished surfaces, after five or six years 
In fact, heavy oils can be re- 


} out is avoided. 
Less Subject to Corrosion 


With certain reservations, tanks carry- 
jing fuel oil, Diesel oil and molasses, or 
| “dirty” tanks, are less subject to corrosion 


| their normal hours on the average. This| than the hulls of ordinary cargo vessels. 


The reservations, however, are important, 
as pitting and grooving are always to be 
expected on the bottom of such tanks, 
whether they are double bottom tanks 
or deep tanks, while rivets in any part 
of the tanks which were quite good under 
hammer test may become leaky through 
the thick oil deoxidizing the surface of 
stecl. 

The sides and ends of molasses tanks 
which have been washed down with care 
may retain shiny, smooth surfaces after 
years of service but rivet points in their 
bottom plating are liable to become badly 
corroded. Where high temperatures are 
required to liquefy cargo it may be found 
that the cofferdams and pump rooms suf- 
fer more from corrosion than the tanks 
themselves, so that the ventilation of 
these spaces requires careful attention. In 
a particular instance it was found that 
after a period of eight years the general 
structure of a tanker carrying heavy oil 
was in first-class condition. 

“Spirit” Cargoes 

Where light oil or “spirit” is carried in 
Summer tanks there seems to be little dif- 
ficulty in keeping down the rate of de- 
preciation to about the same standard as 
that of ordinary ships because the tanks 
are only used for one ‘purpose and are 
easily accecsible for proper maintenance. 
Depreciation, however, becomes a very se- 
rious factor in main tanks which are al- 
ternatively used for spirit and ballast, un- 
less special precautions are taken. Some- 
what extensive repairs are usually neces- 
sary when spirit carriers have been in use 
for about 12 years, unless the tanks have 
been washed down and dried out before 
each spirit cargo, a process which may 
keep the amount of corrosion within the 
bounds of expectation for an ordinary 
cargo vessel, and should prevent it from 
exceeding that in deep water ballast tanks 
of the same age. 

Pre-war Siemens-Martin open hearth 
acid steel, it is stated, does not corrode 
so quickly as present-day basic steel, while 
| available evidence certainly indicates that 
lack of uniformity in the material does not 
induce lack of uniformity in the rate of 
its corrosion. Material which has been 
strongly heated, like that which has been 
flanged, shows itself more subject to cor- 
rosion than material which has been nor- 
mally treated, a fact which may bear upon 
the corrosion on toes of bulb angles being 
more rapid than on other parts of the 
section. 

Consideration of these things, it was 
stated, adds an interest to the fact that 
steel containing a small percentage of 
copper alloy, is said to have given good 
results from the point of view of resistance 
to oxidation. It is generally accepted that 
where a cargo of fuel or heavy oil is 
carried after a few voyages with spirit 
| cargoes, corrosion is arrested, and that 


Systematic use of this arrangement 
| greatly prolongs the life of the ship. 





“DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Associated Telephone 


Utilities Company 


The Board of Directors of 
| Associated Telephone Utilities 
| Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends on the follow- 
ing stocks of the company: 


A dividend of $1.75 
on the $7 Cumulative 





¢ share 
rior Pre- 


terred stock outstanding on the 
company’s books at the close of 
business August 31, 1931, pay- 
able September 15, 1931. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on 


the $6 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
| ferred stock outstanding on the 
| company’s bogks at the close of 
business August 31, 1931, pay- 
able September 15, 1931. 


| A dividend of $1:50 per share on 

the $6 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series A outstanding on 
the company’s books at the 
close of business September 15, 
1931, payable October 1, 1931. 
A dividend of 2 percent in Com- 
mon stock (equal to 1/S50th of a 
share) on the Common stock 
outstanding on the company’s 
books at the close of business 
September 30, 1931, payable 
October 15, 1931. 


LEROY J. CLARK, 
Secretary. 








FEDERAL BANKING 














Value of Property| Check Payments Higher in Week; 


Loans and Discounts Increase 


In the 48 States 
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Intangible Items | 
Said to Influence 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


Totals 163 Billion Wholesale Prices Continue Upward Trend, | Trade Balances 


oo. | 
Census Bureau Finds That) 
General Property Taxes 
For Year Were in Excess 


Of 368 Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


conservation of natural resources; 2.4 per 
cent, for health and sanitation; 0.4 per 
cent, for recreation; and 4.1 per cent, for 
miscellaneous, the latter including pens- 
sions to retired State employes, aid to 
soldiers and sailors, to mothers, and to 
other special classes. 

The outlay payments for permanent 
improvements were principally for high- 
ways, constituting 80.9 per cent of the 
total outlays. The next in importance 
were the outlay payments for charities, 
hospitals, and. corrections, amounting to 
$45,007,553, and education, amounting to 
$41,504,482. 


The total revenue receipts of the gov- | 


ernments of the 48 States for 1929 were 
$2,059,327,008. This was $657,316,598 more 
than the total payments of the year ex- 


clusive of the outlay payments for per-| 


manent improvements. For three con- 
® secutive years prior to 1929 the States as 
a whole had a surplus of revenue receipts 
after meeting all governmental costs in- 
cluding capital outlays foy permanent im- 
provements. 

In 1929 27 States, individually, not only 
balanced their budgets but had a surplus 
of revenue receipts after meeting all gov- 
ernmental-cost payments, and for no 
State did the payments for operation and 
maintenance and interest exceed the rev- 
enue receipts. Of the 27 States showing 
an excess of revenue receipts. 21 show a 
reduction in their net indebtedness for 
the year. The surplus of revenue receipts 
is further reflected in increased assets, in- 
cluding cash balances in gener&l admin- 
istrative funds. 

The two chief items of revenue for 1929 
were $856,972,013 from business and non- 
business licenses and $401,213,666 from 
special taxes. 


Per Capita Receipts 


The total per capita revenue receipts 
were $17.06 in 1929, $16.31 in 1928, and 
$5.14 in 1917. Property and special taxes 
represented 36.5 per cent of the total 
revenue in 1929. The increase 
amount of such property and special taxes 
collected was 158.3 per cent from 1917 
to 1929, and 4.4 per cent from 1928 to 
1929. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $6.22 in 1929, $6.07 in 
1928, and $2.86 in 1917.. Special taxes in 
1929 included $148,591,827 inheritance 
taxes in 44 States, and $74,595,414 income 
taxes in 12 States. : 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 41.6 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 40.5 per cent for 1928, and 22.3 
per cent for 1917. Receipts from busi- 
ness licenses consisted chiefly of taxes 
exacted from insurance and other in- 
corporated companies, and the sales tax 
on gasoline; while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
and fishing privileges. 

Receipts from the sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $282,578.977 in 1929, and 
those from motor vehicle licenses, to 
$287,070,266. As compared with 1928, this 
was an increase of $40,661,248 in the gaso- 
line tax and $22,191,874 in receipts from 
motor vehicle licenses. 

Net Indebtedness 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) continued 
to increase, and in 1929 was $1,661,686,056 
or $13.77 per capita. In 1928 the per 
capita net debt was $13.35, and in 1917, 
$4.39. Bonds in 1929 were largely for 
highways. 

Twenty-eight States effected a decrease 
in their indebtedness, but the aggregate 
increase in the net debt of the States dur- 
ing the year was $79,339,880. 

For 1929 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the 48 States amounted to $163,- 
683,132,727. The amount of general prop- 
erty taxes levied for State purposes was 
$368,377,302. The per capita levy was 
$3.05 for 1929, $3.24 for 1928, and $1.83 
for 1917. In 1929 there were no general 
property taxes levied for State purposes 
in the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
North Carolina, and California. 

The increase over 1928 in the assessed 
valuation of property subject to the gen- 
eral property tax was $8,218,511,880 and 
the decrease in the levy on this valua- 
tion was $16,046,767. 

The aggregate of valuation given in- 
cludes the assessable valuation in the 
four States that do not at present levy 
a general tax for State purposes. 

The per capita figures for 1929 are 
based on an estimated population for the 
48 States, of 120,701,900. 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Treasury Bills 


Issue of 50 Million Offered in 
90-day Securities 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the. face 


amount of Treasury bills applied for, un-| 


less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 


Immediately after the closing hour for | 
receipt of tenders on July 15, 1931, all} 


tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 


ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will | 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- | 
The 
Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all tenders 
or parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the 


lably on the following morning. 


acceptance or rejection thereof. Pay- 


ment at the price offered for Treasury 
bills allotted must be made at the Federal | 
Reserve Banks in cash or other immedi- | 


ately available funds on July 17, 1931. 


The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except | 
loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion, or otherwise recognized, for the pur- 
pose of any tax now or hereafter imposed 


estate and inheritance taxes. No 


by the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions. 
Treasury Department Circular No. 418 


in the| 


According to Federal Summary 





| 
{the Department of Commerce through the 
|Survey of Current Busincss for the week 
}ending July 4, 1931, show that bank debits, 
}outside New York City, increased from 





|four times this year, 


ditions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce July 12 which follows in full text: 
| 
|28 per cent under the same week of 1930. 
Total loans and discounts of Federal re- 
|serve member banks showed a slight in- 
|crease over the preceding week, but were 


ago. Interest rates on call money re- 
| mained the same as for the previous six 
| weeks, the average rate for the week be- 
}ing slightly more than one-half that pre- 
| vailing during the same week last year. 
Time money advanced after three weeks 
}at the same level. 
| resentative stock continued the rise which 
started during the previous week, reaching 
| the highest level since the closing week of 
April, but were still about 27 per cent 
}under this time last year. Bond prices 
| continued the upward trend which started 
| during the second week of June, and were 
|slightly above the same week in 1930. 
Number of business failures, as reported 
by R. G. Dun & Company, decreased as 


compared with the week previous, reach-! posite Index showed a decline of 1.9 points. 








— 








Weekly business indicators available to, ing the lowest level so far this year, and 


| er’s composi 
‘the week previous by 26 pe: cent, reach-| continued the upward trend which started 
ing a total which has been exceeded only | during the third week in June, but were 
according to the/|still almost 18 per cent under the same} 
weekly summary of domestic business con-| week last year. 


| 


Bank debits were still, however, about | cent under the same week in 1930. Prices | 


| lower than the corresponding week a year | 


Average prices of rep- | 


: + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Exchange of Visible Goods 
Is Declared by Dr. Klein 
To Form Only a Part of 
International Commerce 


5 per cent under the corresponding week | 

last year. - 
Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
ite index of 120 commodities, 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
business is that such business has in- 
creasingly transcended and exceeded the 
boundaries of the trade in goods of bulk 
and burden. To an ever-greater extent 
the payments passing between nations are 
payments for services, for the use of funds, 


Prices of agricultural 
products increased for the third consecu- 
tive week, but were still about 28 per 


of nonagricultural products advanced | 
slightly for the first time in 15 weeks, but 
were still about 13 per cent under the/| for endeavors that shall heighten the sum 
same week last year. The price of cotton| of human welfare. 

middling was the same as reported for; To illustrate how that works, let us 
the week previous, but the price of elec- | bring it right down to the simplest terms, 
trolytic copper rose to the highest level} to your own personal activities and wants 
in four weeks. The composite iron andj|and the life of your community, because 





steel price for the week rose slightly for | trade between nations is simply trade be- | 


the first time in 15 weeks, but was still} tween people, not places. You need a roof 
6.7 per cent under the same week Jast year.| to cover you, a suit or dress to wear, a 
For the week ending June 27, increases | porterhouse steak or a dish of berries to 
eccurred over the previous week in bi-| appease the inner man, a chair to lie and 
tuminous coal production, cattle receipts, | loaf in or a car to take you places. And 
cotton receipts, electric current production,| how do you get those very necessary 
hog receipts, and wheat receipts, while| things? Plainly, it must be a “swap.” 
lumber production, petroleum production, You exchange either something that 
and steel ingot production showed de-| you own or some of your own work, some 
clines. For the same period the New York | of your own ability, for the many articles 
Times’ Composite Index of general busi-| you must acquire. Let us examine a bit 
ness activity showed an increase of 0.2); more closely that phrase ‘your own work.” 
points, while the Business Week Com-| Just what does it imply? Some of you 
get the things you need by your excellent 
ability to actually turn in and make a por- 
| tion of a shoe, or a tractor, or a table, or 


(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25=-100) ;& vacuum cleaner. That is splendid! But 
| July June June oO ~—_- ~— se —e bh do all of you have to get busy and create 
| 4 27 20 : 2 as a tangible article of that sort? Not by 
| 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 : : Pe eae 

General Business: any manner of means—not by many mil- 
| Composite index—New York Timest 73.7 *73.5 90.2 91.3 90.9 1088 110.1 108.9 lions of the workers who were enumerated 
Composite index—Business Weekt.... 74.1 #*76.0 101.4 1003 94.7 111.3 107.8 1108 in the recent census! Some do and some 
Production: = - do not—and the contribution of all classes 
Bituminous coal production ......... ieee GS. SBA 67.2 82 0 82.1 77.1 98.5 944 is deserving of equal praise 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 796  . a or By Bs 1383 fou ‘ g qual praise. 
PEED  DOOUEIEE ccc ccccvcccccecsceccouce 58.9 766 763 a. * 7.7 83 5 74. ’ 
SSNGNO: POORTTAB) ks csccrvccccovesosss 96 215 208 65 115 17.3 269 184 27.7 Some Exchanges 
Electric currenty. ......cccecccccevcecs -+ 95.6 948 os 7 oe ey 1018 eg Some of you, in order to get your new 
Freight car loadings <3 ..+. T7.1 82 97.7 96.0 95.0 114.4 set of golf clubs or the radio receiver to 
Woe TOOIDUS «2.50.5. sevcveee 57.6 *69.3 689 56.1 80.3 806 746 81.7 76.7) inctall in y ara Gasile able to trade 
Lumber production+ ... 633 636 52.7 *88.6 90.0 72.1 104.8 103.4; ‘Stall In your car, ey Sie 
Petroleum production 119.2 117.2 119.2 124.2 125.3 1248 137.2 135.1 132.7; your ability to cite legal precedents or 
Steel ingot production 39.5 44.7 46.1 63.2 84.2 86.8 122.4 123.7 125.0 make a convincing plea to a jury. Others 
Wheat receipts .......csc.ccccccessens oo. 68.6 SBS 73.6 62.2 57.4 143.4 945 78.9] of you bring to the mart the things you 
ited ei know about fallen arches and roving germs 
All commodigies (120) ..........00. 70.6 703 70.0 856 85.7 86.2 981 97.7 97.5, and “tours through the alimentary canal 
Agricultural “products (30) ......... 62.7 621 61.4 876 880 888 1028 101.6 101.2; with gun and camera Some of you 
Nonagricultural products (90) ...... 28 ae 38 se = oe an es sane proffer your skill in inserting a porcelain 
Copper, electrolytic ree 51 $7.3 s § 5.5 : 29. 2 7 - g ‘ se 
Cotton: middling, New York 382 382 324 500 500 518 676 680 680 vee W = a “ “ pe bn ge 
Iron and steel composite ......... 75.1 749 750 805 808 81.0 888 89.0 893) Others of you offer the ability to hit 
; Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 38.0 465 574 636 65.1 698 87.6 845 79.1) high C, or to dash off a newspaper “lead 
B oat ide N York City 108.4 86.0 100.7 150.3 127.5 1349 166.0 125.3 442.6 SEA A punch, OF to cntieen She Rumen 
ank debits outside New Yor ty 10 7 150. 7. 34.8 25 261 «6 edy i Sonile sal 
Bank loans and discounts .......... 117.5 1163 116.7 135.7 136.5 137.0 135.4 133.4 132.4 mg dy with en and ae = — 
ENE Dervcdn acres eco deeneds x08s 106.6 106.5 1061 106.2 106.1 106.4 104.2 104.2 104.5; the novice at contrac ridge how to 
Business (0UUTES 2.6.0 cccccccccocesess 101.5 103.7 114.7 106.9 120.4 119.7 83.0 104.4 104.9| escape from a game without incurring too 
Federal Reserve ratio .......+ eeveses 108.9 108.5 109.9 1041 1080 1075 941 97.2 97.8! many abrasions on the shins. Countless 
Interest rates— 5 kinds of skill and knowledge are being ex- 
} Call money ........ pisenken culeaem 36.4 364 364 S76 54.5 60.6 2424 2121 169.7 chaneed ait thn thee for the iaaneiinas 
TiS. MAONST oc ceeds cncee eevcccecces 38.9 34.3 34.3 68.6 74.3 81.8 171.4 217.1 185.7 : . a 
Money in circulation .....ccseeeeses ‘ 98.1 983 938 92.0 923 982 964 96.1 / to purchase goods 
Net demand deposits .........+++ 113.3 1188 108 7 Pn ee ae ae ihe a Services, in multitudinous cases between 
SED ice ic vevncccuabectaboeeede 144.1 143 30.0 197 192.2 97.7 280.7 268.2 261.2 individuals, are being exchanged, ulti- 
sits 2 15 58.6 161.: 2 : 7 9. 3 : 8 ae ’ 
eee Fan SASS EU SAP EM Raene ane ae Sk eee ee ee ee ee an cee mately, for merchandise They are the 
atin equivalent of goods. And it is the sanre 
‘Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown. between nations. Services help to make 


Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


Trade Conditions in Foreign Nations 
Are Summarized in Weekly Review 


Trade and industrial conditions in for- 
eign nations are reviewed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just announced by 
the Department of Commerce. The sur- 
vey is based on reports from the De- 
partment’s representatives abroad. The 
section dealing with nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina —There was little change in 
the general situation during the week 
ended July 3. Business is marking time 
awaiting the outcome of the moratorium 
for intergovernmental debts. Commodity 
prices and peso exchange fluctuated, but 
without decided trend. As compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, customs revenues during the first 
six months of 1931 declined by 18,000,000 
paper pesos. The Post Office and Civil 
Aviation Departments have recommended 
that the Government resume the opera- 
tion of the air mail service to Patagonia 
and Paraguay which have recently been 
abandoned by the French Aeropostal. 


Brazil 

Brazil.—Exchange has been firm during 
the week. There has been a slight in- 
crease in import inquiries. Santos coffee 
exports were slightly under those of the 
preceding week. Stocks are low, the mar- 
| ket dull, and prices practically unchanged. 
|Rio coffee shipments have been heavy 
and prices firm. A recent decree sets 
the percentage of alcohol mixture with 
gasoline at 2 per cent for July, 3 per 
{cent for August, 4 per cent for September 
and 5 per cent for the remainder of the 
year. 


Canada 


Canada.—A slight upward movement in 
wheat prices due to reported adverse crop 
prospects was the outstanding development 
in the Canadian commercial situation in 
the week ended July 3. The prevailing 
warm weather has been a sale stimulant 
in seasonal lines in the Eastern Provinces 
but otherwise retail turnover is feature- 
less. In Quebec and the Maritimes, the 
Grug and grocery trade is steady but ma- 
chinery sales show a decline from May fig- 
ures and from last year. Individual or- 
ders in the lumber market are small but 
quite numerous with a fair demand for 
|imported hardwood. Car sales and auto- 
motive repair business are relatively ac- 
tive in Northern Ontario and imported 
mining machinery is apparently meeting 
the heavier competition from domestic 
|sources. Approximately 1,400 banks have 
{agreed with the Provincial government 
to, make loans to farmers at 7 per cent; 
this arrangement, with the good harvest 
row in prospect, should aid implement 
business. 


Prairie trade continues strongly de- 
pressed by crop prospects which are now 
estimated at 60 per cent of normal by 
private observers. Staple foodstuffs are 
|}moving well but fancy 
under the ordinary volume and shoe and 
|leather business is quiet. British Colum- 
bia conditions are practically unchanged 
from last week. A regular seaplane serv- 
ice has been inaugurated between Van- 
couver and Victoria. 


The Supreme Court of Canada handed 
down a decision on June 30 that t con- 
trol of radio broadcasting belongs “to the 
Dominion government and not to the pro- 
| vincial legislatures as contended by the 
Province of Quebec. The majority of the 
court ruled in favor of the Dominion’s 
claim on the ground of “convenience 
amounting to necessity” but it is expected 
that the case will be taken to the Privy 
Council. 





as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and _— . 

this notice as issued by the Acting Secre- Newfoundland 
tary of the Treasury, prescribe the terms Newfoundland—The fisheries 
of the Treasury bills and govern the con-| promises well in cod and salmon but prices 
ditions of their issue. Copies of the cir-| are very low and the general trade po- 
cular may be obtained from any Federal | sition continues depressed. The value of 
Reserve Bank or branch thereof. 





lines are much | 


catch | which figures have been published weekly 


13 leading imports from the United States 000 for the week ended July 9 of last year. 


|} up the great items of “invisible payments,” 
going very far to adjust the balances that 

|} are drawn up. Economists, for years, have 
been laboring to hammer home that fact 
—but certain quarttrs seem comparatively 
impervious to it still. 


International Exchange 


Take any single country. It would not 
happen once in a million years that the 
exchanges of actual goods between the 
United States and that country would be 
exactly equal. Maybe we buy from them 
considerably less merchandise than we sell 
to them ‘of course, it may well be and 
often is the other way around, but we will 
assume this condition just for the sake of 
argument). Does that isolated fact form 
a basis for a complaint of American “in- 
justice,” or “selfishness,” or “commercial 
aggression,” or what not?- Is the foreign 
nation warranted in saying: “We buy a 
lot of your stuff, and here you're not buy- 
ing enough of our toys, or cosmetics, or 
wickerware, or musical fly-paper—and 
‘how come’ and how about it?” 

No, I think we can safely say that, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, a 
plaint of this kind would not be justified. 
For here is the thing to bear in mind: 
Maybe we Americans did not buy so many 
clocks from a given foreign region as other 
countries did, but we made up for it am- 
ply by having our tourists purchase huge 
quantities of Winter sports and sunlight 
on gleaming glaciers. Or if the olive mar- 
ket was a little “off,” we may have com- 
pensated for it by taking longer looks at 
Titian’s pictures, Grecian temples, or 
Moorish minarets, and paying plenty of 
sound American dollars for the privilege. 


in the first quarter of the year was 25 
per cent Iess than in 1930 and volume is 
also substantially lower. Paper produc- 
tion remains high with output in the 
first five months of the year nearly 120,- 
000 tons, and operations during May at 
about 96 per cent of capacity. The iron 
mines have closed, however, and the lead 
and zinc operation at Buchans is decreas- 
ing production. Branch railway and 
coastal steamship services have been cur- 
tailed as a part of the Government’s 
economy program. Collections are slow. 


Guatemala 

Guatemala.—General business in Guate- 
mala during June was seasonally quiet 
Transactions in foodstuffs and hardware 
were on the same level as in May, while 
dry goods and other lines showed further 
decreases. Orders for fair quantities of 
dry goods and foodstuffs for the August 
fair are being placed. The import traffic 
movement for the first five months of 
1931 amounted to 25,000 tons compared 
with 32,000 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930. Coffee shipments from the 
beginning of the season to May 31, to- 
taled 884,000 quintals. The outlook for 
the 1931-32 crop continue favorable. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—The general economic situation Examples Cited 
remains depressed with business dull in ; ee te ; 
| virtually all lines. Preliminary unpub-, , 42d so on down the line. We can un- 
lished official figures show the total of d¢"Stand the situation best, I am _con- 


vinced, by proceeding with a number of 
other concrete human examples. Let us 
say you are in a post office here and you 
fall into conversion with a sturdy foreign- 
born worker who is investing in an inter- 
national post-money order, to send to his 
wife and children in a peasant cottage on 
some far-off central Eureapon hillside; his 
thoughts are always with them, he wants 
to supply their needs and keep them from 
ill-fortune, so he sends them money he 
has earned in an industry in the United 
States. 

Maybe you are a manufacturer or ex- 


customs revenues for May as_ 6,069,000 
pesos as against 6,468,000 pesos for April 
and 8,564,000 pesos for March. Petroleum 
production for May amounted to 3,080,000 
barrels, an output greater than that for 
any previous month of the current year. 
The total production for the first five 
jmonths of 1931 amounted to approxi- 
mately 14,115,000 barrels as compared with 
17,152,000 barrels for the same period of 
1930. Petroleum exports for May amounted 
to 2,808,000 barrels, the greatest monthly 
export figures for the first five months 
of the year and making a total exporta- 


tion of 9,454,000 barrels for that period, Port merchant, and, to get your goods to 
During the first five months of 1930 pe- # foreign port in some out-of-the-way 
troleum exports amounted to 10,016,000 Co'mer of the world, you are obliged to 
barrels. pay freight charges to a foreign shipping 
> line. You pick up a newspaper and read 
Panama a Story about starvation, plague, or 


Panama.—The Panama Treasury shows 
a surplus of $33,614 for the first quarter of 
1931. Some of the taxes collected were 
as follows: Lottery $285,031, gasoline $116,- 


wretchedness in some other distant coun- 
try, or about the need for education or 
social readjustment, and you are moved 
to write a check and send it to an or- 














| 


| 
| 

















Made Public July 11, 1931 | 

Corresponding Corresponding | 

Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal | 

RECEIPTS This Month Year 1932 ~ Year 1931 | 

TMCOME TAX 2... cccccseseeccevcces eeees $3,678,392.17  $5.494.145.21 $3,678,392.17  $5,494,145.21 | 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ..... + 14,098,864.03 16,630,646.20  14,098,864.03 16,630,646.20 | 
Total internal revenue .........+. $17,777,256.20 $22,124,791.41° $17,777,256.20 $22,124,791.41 | 
CUSTOMS once ccccccccccscvcsevessevcees 8,422,648.59 7,002,186.81 8,422,648.59 7,002,186.81 | 
Proceeds of Govt.-owned securities— | 
Railroad securities .........5.. ° 4,575.69 276,412.71 4,575.69 276,412.71 

| All OOHOTH ce cscscsccccccvccece eee ceee evesecssccess SO SOOO 06 ve csasenes pe 35,493.49 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... sseee 470,985.16 467,489.96 470,985.16 467,489.96 
Other miscellaneous ........++++ tees 1,831,257.96 2,264,371.10 1,831,257.96 2,264,371.16 | 
| a Sc caai: | aaalkl ceERian ane a et 

Total general fund receipts ....... $28,506,723.60 $32,.170,745.48 $28,506,723.60 $32,170,745.48 devoted 
EXPENDITURES 

PORE | cick vues cvsresesvssivecsssvers $91,257,053.37 $74,084,620.00 $91,257,053.37 $74,084,620.00 | 
| Public debt— “ | 
Interest ....ccsccccccceee 6,126,718.79 7,455,487 .77 6,126,718.79 7,455,487.77 
Sinking fund ......ccreccceceeeeoses evvernce ees 12,000,000.00 .........5e005 12,000,000.00 | 
Refund of customs 414,658.49 690,591.65 414,658.49 690,591.65 
Refund internal revenue .......+s+00- 2,251,259.68 1,644,317.88 2.251,259.68 1,644,317.88 
Panama Camal .........sssceecessceens 370,399.01 190,088.75 370,399.01 190,088.75 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 3,600,217.04 5,.219,575.09 3,600,217.04 5,219,575.09 
Civil service retirement fund ........ 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00  20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund ...... 215,000.00 216,000.00 215,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia ....ccccccseccees 1,392,293.87 1,142,727.01 1,392,293.87 1,142,727.01 


"$126,477,600.25 $123,493,408.15 $126,477,600.25 $123,493,408.15 


$97,970,876.65 $91,322,662.67 $97,970,876.65 $91,322,662.67 | > 


Total general fund expenditures 
Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 














Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations $30,000.00 ..cccccssesece $30,000.00 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. TACO ID s0006esaneecn 31,000.00 
OUMSP cecccccccvecccrcvesechoecsone 714,005.92 730,994.40 714,005.92 
Total receipts ......sccccces eee ; $730,994.40 $775,005.92 $730,994.40 $775,005.92 | 
Expenditures: 2 
Public debt retirements ...ceeceeees sees: ; ‘ $31,000.00 ..... Sieans $31,000.00 
1 QUO iccccccccccccncveses seeeeeeee $641,389.93 $807 908.47 $641,389.93 $807,908.47 
Total expenditures ...secsesesses. $641,389.93 $838,908.47 $641,389.93 $838,908.47 
Excess of receipts ....... eeeeeeceseees $89,604.47 ...... ere 960,006.47 0... 0csccses +: 
Excess Of expenditureS ....cccccsesecee seceeresesecs 963,008.58. .nccoseccccees $63,902.55 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund reccipts 
Total special fund receipts 





Total 


Total general fund expenditures ..... 
Total special fund expenditures .... 





Total 


veeeeeses $97,881,272.18 $91,386,656.22 | 


Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 


Receipts: 
District of Columbia .............+5 $462, 
Government life insurance fund 4,665, 
Pr ocr 366, 


$5,494,097.43 


Total 


Expenditures 
Government life insurance 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments ° 
Other ; 





Total 


seeeeees $3,244,494.01 


' Excess of receipts or credits .. 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


that the scales are tilting at too sharp an 
angle and a wrong is being done. Nine 
times out of ten, at least, an examination 
of the invisible payments will show that 
the “intangibles” are actively and vigor- 
ously correcting the “discrepancies” that 
are mistakenly alleged to be so onerous 
to certain of our foreign friends. 


Value of Study. 


So you will find that this American 
governmental study of the balance of 
international payments, which has just 


been released is filled with facts not only | 


about the merchandise-exchange but 
even more with carefully developed fig- 


ures and shrewd estimates by various ex- | 


perts in the Department as to the extent 


and true significance of the invisible 
items. A good many of those payments 
have been shrouded in mystery in the 


past, because they are obscure and elusive 
and difficult to trace. Some guesswork 
still is present—but a multitude of ques- 
tionnaires have helped to bring the truth 
to light. 

The invisible items cover a variety of 
payments in addition to those that I have 
mentioned. For instance, in 1930 we paid 
$237,000,000 to foreigners who have in- 
vested in American enterprises, while we 
received $826,000,000 from our own in- 
vestments abroad (these figures both re- 


fer to iong-term private investments). 
As the earnings of short-term interest 
and commissions, we paid to foreigners 


abroad the sum (‘in 1930) of $73,000,000, 
while we collected from foreigners abroad 
a little more than that, or $78,000,000. 
We paid $4,000,000 for electric power that 
came to us from Canada. We paid for- 
eigners $15,000,000 for cablegrams, radio- 
grams, and telephone services—while for 
this same class of service they paid us 
something like $21,000,000. On insurance 
transactions the balance seems to have 
been practically equal, with aboyt $70,- 
000,000 dollars passing in each dftection. 
On motion picture royalties we appar- 
ently received, in 1930, about $50,000,000, 
}and paid out $6,000,000. 


Expenses of Travel 


But let us get to the big items—the 
items that I was trying to emphasize a 
little earlier in this talk. First, take the 
expenditures abroad by our millions of 
American tourists, student travelers and 
others. Foreign countries, in 1930, made 
(so far as we can ascertain) about $811,- 
000,000 out of the determination of Ameri- 
cans to improve themselves culturally, or 
spiritually, or physically, or gastronomi- 
cally, through an inspection of “foreign 
parts.” With a like purpose, presumably, 
foreigners spent in the United States only 
$171,000,000. The difference is $640,000,- 
000 in favor of the foreigners, in that 
single 12-month period. That would 
compensate for a good many American 
automobiles, razor blades, electric toasters, 
and other gadgets or bulk articles that 
the foreigners deemed it desirable to buy 
from the United Staces. 

Of that $811,000,000 that our tourists 
spent abroad last year, $489,000,000 were 


$793,523.36 
944,821.30 
511,258.76 


775,005.92 730,994.40 775,005.92 


2,945,751.40  $29,237,718.00 $32,945,751.40 


$126,477,G00.25 $123,493,408.15 $126,477,600.25 $123,493,408.15|having had a 
641,38 


7,118,990.18 $124,332,316.62 $127,118,990.18 $124,332,316.62 


f 641,389.93 838,908.47 





3 838,908.47 


7,881,272.18 $91,386,565.22 





276.58 $521,242.33 $462,276.58 $521,242.33 
195.31 4,508,449.43 4,665,195.31 4,508 449.43 
625.54 493,208.16 366,625.54 493,208.16 


$5.522,899.92 $5,494,097.43  $5,522,899.92 


$1,233,178.95 793,523.36 $1,233,178.95 
1,997,475.87 944,821.30 1,997,475.87 
*311,567.77 511,258.76 *311,567.77 


$2,919,087.05  $2,249,603.42  $2,919,087.05 


" $2,603,812.87  $3,244,494.01  $2,603,812.87 


the Treasury in July are included. 


STATE BANKING 


———— 
U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Clése of Business July 9, 1931 
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Postal Campaign ' 
To Broaden Use 
Of Parcel Post 


I, C. C. Ruling on Larger 
Package Limit Is Hoped 
To Result in Reduction of 


$15,000,000 Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to postal information, definite and 
complete. In addition, publishers of city 


| directories have promised to aid the De- 


partment in making available postal 
information throughout the Nation. 
Through these two agencies alone, it .is 
hoped to place in every American home 


complete information on the postal serv- 
ice of the Government with the expecta- 
tion that such data will result in a more 
general use of not only the parcel post 
ut of other classes of mail matter. 


Postmasters throughout the country are 
advised to make use of the radio in 
spreading postal information throughout 
their respective sections of country. The 
cooperation of farm journals and farm 
advisers in this work has also been prom- 
ised the Department. 


Rural letter carriers have been in- 
structed to make known to the patrons of 
their routes the desirability of the farm 
to table service furnished through the op- 
eration of the parcel post system. 


That the operation of the parcel post 
service is regarded as one of the most 
important branches of the Post Office 
Department is evidenced by the fact that 
last December Postmaster General Brown 


$28,506,723.60 $32,170,745.48 $28,506.723.60 $32,170,745.48 | appointed Jess C. Harraman, as Director 
730,994.40 


$29,227,718.00 $3: 


of Parcels Post. For some years, Mr. 
Harrman had been a senior examiner in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
lifetime experience in 
| various capacities with railroads, express 
|companies and as traffic director of a 
commercial company. 


Mr. H&rraman’'s experience with trans- 
portation organizations has proven most 
| valuable and has served to introduce new 
views to the problems of originating traf- 
fic and the collection, distribution and 
delivery of parcel post. At the direction 
of Postmaster General Brown, the Parcel 
Post Division has taken a more promi- 
;nent place among the other permanent 


and important branches of the postal 
service. 
| In the Fall of 1929 the Postmaster 


General called a conference of mail users 
|at which ‘the matter of extending the 
dimension and weight limits of parcel 
|post was discussed. At this meeting, 
| which was presided over by Frederic A, 


- | Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


ae Commission Issues 
| Calendar of Hearings 


| The Federal Trade Commission's 

endar of public hearings and announce- 
|}ments of publications for the weck of 
| July 13, is as follows: 


| Hearings in the investigation of the cotton- 
| seed industry will continue July 13 in Okla- 
homa City. 


Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been issued by the Com- 
mission, as follows: 


Beacon Manufacturing Co. of New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; July 13, Madison, Wis., Federal 
Building; July 15, Minneapolis, Post 
Building; July 16, Omaha, Federal Building; 
| July 17, Kansas City, Post Office Building; 
}alleged misreprésentation in sale of blankets; 
John W. Norwood, trial examiner; Henry C. 
|Lank, Commission's attorney. Docket 1873. 

National Pastry Products Corp. of Boston; 
July 14, Boston, Young's Hotel; alleged sub- 
stantial lessening of competition between 
companies whose share capital has been ac- 
quired by the respondent; Edward M. Averill, 
trial examiner; Richard P. Whitley, Commis- 
sion's attorney. Docket 1760. 

Philip Morris Consolidated, Inc., of New 
York; July 14, New York, 45 Broadway; al- 
leged substantial lessening of competition be- 
tween companies whose share capital has been 
acquired by the respondent; Elias C. Alvord, 
trial examiner; Everett F. Haycraft, Com- 
mission's attorney. Docket 1705 

Limoges China Company of Sebring, Ohio; 
July 17, Boston, Young's Hotel; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of earthenware and pot- 


tery; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; James 
M. Brinson, Commission's attorney Docket 
1912 


The Commission has just 
copies of the testimony and exhibits in_ the 
power and gas utilities inquiry (Sen. Doc 
92, Parts 28, 29, 30) covering hearings held in 
December (1930), and January (1931), on Geor- 
gia Power Company, Washington Water Power 
Company and Alabama Power Company 
Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 


received printed 


Department Handles 
12 New Labor Disputes 


Twelve new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for ad- 
justment during the week ended July 11, 
according to information supplicd by Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. Five of these cases and three old 
ones were adjusted. 

At the close of the week there were 51 
strikes and 25 controversies awaiting set- 
tlement by the Department. The follow- 
ing list of new disputes was furnished by 
Mr. Kerwin: 

Fishermen, Erie, Pa.—Strike 
men; pending; wage reduction 

Painters District Council, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strike of 80 painters; pending; working con- 
ditions 

Queen County Hospital 
Strike of 9 building 
jurisdiction. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Allentown, Beth- 
lehem and Easton, Pa.—Strike of 130 plumbers 
and steamfitters; pending; wage reduction 
from $1.20 to $1 per day 

Great Lakes Construction Co New York 
City—Strike of 178 building craftsmen; pend- 
ing: use of nonunion cut granite 

Marshal! and McClintoc Co., Newark, N 
J.—Strike of 250 iron workers; pending; de- 
mand increase from $14 to $16 per day 


of 400 fisher- 


x. J 
pending; 


Jamaica, 
craftsmen; 





cal- | 


Office | 


433, antituberculosis $83,921, roads $7,075, 
automobiles $3,281, miscellaneous $25,254. 
Taxes collected during June are expected 
to be in excess of $800,000. Receipts from 
import duties are showing a gain, during 
the first 20 days of June they were $80,- 
000 in excess of the corresponding period 
of May. The contract for the beef re- 
quirements of the Canal Zone during the 
next year was awarded by the Governor 
to a Cuban cattle producer whose bid 
was 60 per cent lower than the Panama 
cattle company. The Government has 
signed contracts for the establishment of 
a leather factory, salt refinery, and shoe 
factory. An American firm has_ been 
granted a concession to exploit the Pita 
century plant on government lands lo- 
cated on the Atlantic side of the isthmus 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board on 
July 11 by the banks in leading cities for 
the week ended July 8, which included 
but five business days, aggregated $9,- 
651,000,000, or 22 per cent below the total 
reported for the preceding week and 13 
per cent below the total for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, which also 


ganization that is working to remedy the 
situation, Or you are traveling abroad 
yourself, «nd you buy the -headwaiter’s 
knowledge of the most delicious dishes 
that the chef has just concocted—or a 
voluble guide’s “inside information” on 
what Napoleon said to Josephine in some 
gaudily gilded room at the Palace of Mal- 
maison. You buy the memory of the 
tattered banners of the valiant Charles 


the Twelfth of Sweden, the shattered 
towers of robber-barons’ castles, or the 
brilliant pajama-pageants at the Lido 


beach. It all involves payments. It is 


all a part of modern busines. 


Balance Adjustments 

All such payments by Americans com- 
; pensate for and offset foreign purchases 
of American goods. If a British merchant 
buys an American adding machine, we do 
not have to “make it right” by acquiring 
a suit of clothes from Bond Street or a 
supply of Sheffield cutlery. No, the mat- 
ter can be adjusted by a pilgrimage to 
Shakespeare’s tomb at Stratford. The 
“invisible” payments are potent in bring- 
ing the mutual business into the desirable 


state of “balance.” The frequent failure 
to recognize that basic, viial fact—that 
heavy weight cast into the scales of in- 
ternational business relations—leads to 


‘aly kinds of fallacies, and absurd miscon- 


ceptions, and erroneous ideas of unfair- 
ness. 

Because a distressing depression or the 
adoption of a fiscal policy may in some 


included but five business days. 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 


| since January, 1919, amounted to $8,964.- 
000,000, as compared with $11,679,000,000 
| for the preceding week and $10,284,000,- 





instances lessen our American purchases | ups.’ 
of certain things that come in bales and /| assertions can be refuted, and realities be 
| boxes, one cannot jump to the conclusion | brought to light. 


Taxicab Drivers, Columbus, Ohio.—-Contro- 
versy With 250 chauffeurs; pending; working 
conditions. 

Emery Thompson Freezer Co., New York 
City~-Strike of 45 employes; adjusted; wage 
reduction of 10 per cent; all but 8 employes 
accepted reduction 

Englander Bed Spring Co., Brooklyn 
Strike of 250 mattress workers; 


spent overseas (chiefly in Europe and the 
West Indies); Mexico got $56,000,000, and 
Canada, as I have stated earlier, bene- 
fited to the extent of $266,000,000. Natu- 
rally the expenditures were not quite so 
heavy as in the boom year 1929, but the 
number of American citizens going over- 


a. Fe 
adjusted; 


seas (with cash and travelers’ cheques | change - piece work; change accepted with- 
“ out explanation 
and levers of credit) increased by more R. and R. Fur Manufacturing Co., New York 
than 27,000, or over 6 per cent— setting 'city—Controversy with 9 fur workers; ad- 
a hew all-time record. justed; for new scale; increase of $5 per 
‘ week 
Other Exchanges Poses and Greenberg. New York City—Con- 
troversy with 10 fur workers; adjusted; for 


Foreign immigrants in the United States 
sent home to families, in 1930, $199,000,- 
000, as compared with $247,000,000 in 1929. 
Another very large sum! Our missionary 
and charitable contributions to foreign 
countries amounted, last year, to about 
$49,000,000. Most of it was church money, 
but the funds for nonsectarian charitable 
}and social work were thoroughly substan- 
tial; the Rockefeller Foundatiow alone 
spent in foreign countries, in 1930, not far 
from $5,000,000. For carrying our freight 
on the oceans and Great Lakes we paid 
to foreigners last year $201,000,000, while 
they paid our shipowners only $106,000- 
000—another difference in favor of the 
foreigners of $95,000,000. Our studies secm 
to show that the losses of the world de- 
pression have fallen more heavily upon 
the American-flag shipping than they have 
upon the for@gn. 

This study of the Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments is a serious and valuable 
work, It provides indispensable “check- 
Through it, baseless and reckless 


new scale; increase of $5 per week 
Pittsburgh Sheeting and Painting Co., Bed- 
ford, Mass.—Controversy with 7 painters; ad- 
justed; payment of prevailing rate of wages; 
agreed to pay prevailing rate. 





Pitch-pine Production 


The production of pitch pine today 
ranks first among all of America’s 90 
commercial wood species. A total of 11,- 
625,385,000 feet was produced in 1929 by 
approximately 8000 sawmills scattered 
throughout the southern States. More 
than 821,000,000 feet in 1929 went to for- 
eign markets. (Department of Commerce.) 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 
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eral, representatives of all organizations 
jinterested in parcel post were given an 
opportunity to be heard. Chester Gray, 
representing the American Farm Bureau 


Federation spoke in behalf of the 
farmers of the country. 
| As the result of this conference, the 


changes which have just been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
both as to the increase in the limit of 
size and weight of parcels, were agreed 
upon. It was pointed out at this gather- 
ing that the changes then advocated 
would undoubtedly result in a more ex 
tensive use of the parcel post service. 





‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, superintendent 


of banks, has announced: Citizens Bank, 
Shelbyville, nationalized. Bank of McKenzie, 
McKenzie, merged with Commercial Bank, 


| same place, under title of latter. Union Bank 

& Trust Company, Greenville, merged with 
Green County Bank, same place. Citizens 
Bank, Pulaski, and branches at Minor Hill 
and closed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 11 


New York, July 11.—The Federal 
Bank of New York today certified to 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


| 
Austria (schilling) 


Belgium (belga) 
SED AUOEY. 520s dee-unes cetaqeeie 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmarck (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ee 
Germany (reichsmarck) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
; Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| China (Chefoo tael) .. 
China (Hankow tael) 


Prospect Station, 











Reserve 
the 















China (Shanghai tael) ............. q 
China Tientsin tael) . 33. 
China (Hongkong dollar) .......... 24.9821 
China (Mexican dollar) -. 22.5625 
China (Tienstsin or Peiyang dollar). 22.9166 
Ching (Yuan Gover) ..c.scccccvsace 22.5833 
TI TPE) hs ass ctceecdentecnanee 36.0716 
AD 05 5-0.055.50550008s keene 49.3721 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) .......... 56.0600 
Canada (dollar) cocccccccccscn OO. Ieee 
Ss TOES 65 55 a's 5:05 00a deaeananel » 99.9112 
PL EINNODS |. 655040 000008eeen mane » 49.0566 
Newfoundland (dollar) .......eec008 99 .5468 
Argentina (peso, gold)..... 71.9245 
Brazil (milreis) ‘a6 7.3403 
Chila, (peso),.... 12.1063 
Urugtiay (peso) 57.7166 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
FINANCIAL NOTICE 








Te the Holders of 
First Mortgage 644° Geld Bonds, Series 
A, and 6°) Geld Bends, Series B, ef 


Florida Public Service 
Company 


General Finance Corporation, by 
dated July 1, 1931 and June 26, | 
1931 (copies of which will be furnished 
upon request), has offered to the above 
mentioned holders the opportunity, subject 
to certain conditions stated in such letters, 
of exchanging their holdings for seeuri- 
ties of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. , 

The offers are as follows: 

For the 64_°% Series A Bonds, due 1949, 
in denomination of $1,000, there will be 
delivered a like principal amount of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 519% 
Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1977, 
and for such bonds in denominations less 
than $1,000 there will be delivered $110 
principal amount of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company Gold Debenture Bonds, 
Consolidated Refunding 5’¢ Series due 


The 
letters 


1968, for each $100 of Series A Bonds 
| deposited ; 
For the 6° Series B Bonds, due 1955, 


there will be delivered, on a par for par 
basis, Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany Gold Debenture Bonds, Consolidated 
Refunding 5° Series due 1968. 

Interest on these exchanges will be 
adjusted so as to be continuous but not 
overlapping. 

Holders will deposit their bonds with 
The Public National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 76 William Street, New York City, 
Depositary. ‘The Series A Bonds should 
have the February 1, 1932 and the Series 
B Bonds should have the October 1, 1951, 
and subsequent coupons attached. 

These offera expire thirty days from 
their date unless extended. 


THE GENERAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


| 61 Broadway, New York City 


———— 
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| Recent Changes in Japan’s 
Banking System + + + + i 





Efforts of Government to Eliminate Defects 
in Country’s Financial Structure Described 
by Department of Commerce Specialist 





By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Specialist in Far Eastern Finance, Financial Investment Division, Department of 
Commerce 


ORE and more Japan’s financial relations 
M with the Occident are growing closer. 

The first Japanese loans raised in the 
United States were those of 1904 and 1905. 
During the World War the two countries 
were thrown into closer contact. When the 
earthquake of 1923 devastated Yokohama 
and a large part of Tokyo, American finan- 
cial assistance was soon forthcoming. In 
fact, from the beginning of 1924 to the mid- 
dle of 1929, $397,000,000 of Japanese issues 
were publicly floated in the United States. 


+ 


In November, 1929, preparatory to restoring 
the gold standard, the Japanese government, 
through the Yokohama Specie Bank, ar- 
ranged in New York for a credit of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000; and in May, 1930, a $50,- 
000,000 Imperial Japanese government loan 
was floated in New York to refund the 4 per 
cent sterling loan of 1905. 


Despite these and other ties between the 
money markets of Japan and the United 
States, and despite the important trade rela- 
tions between these two countries, there still 
exists a great demand for information on Ja- 
pan’s financial organization. The operation 
of the currency system and the central bank, 
the place of the numerous semiofficial banks 
and bureaus, and the importance of the large 
privately owned, or “family” banks, the de- 
velopment of the money market and the 
characteristics of yen exchange, have aroused 
interest among American bankers, foreign 
traders, and investors. 


Only five decades ago Japan was a rela- 
tively unknown Empire, struggling to emerge 
from the effects of a centuries-old policy of 
exclusion. With the opening of the gates of 
commerce an entirely new system of knowl- 
edge required mastering. Literally and fig- 
uratively, Japan had to learn the language 
of the West. How well it has been done is 
amply attested by the wide recognition Japan 
has ‘attained at the council tables of world 
affairs. 


This accomplishment has meant the erec- 
tion of an entirely new economic structure, 
comparable to that of other nations. Part 
and parcel of this development has been the 
creation of a modern financial system which 
in the past 40 years has weathered the storms 
of three wars and one of the most destructive 
earthquakes in history. 


In “the land of the rising sun” foreign 
trade has come to be an all-important occu- 
pation, much more essential than in the 
United States. A Japanese writer has stated 
that, while foreign trade is only 10 per cent 
of total trade in the United States, in Japan 
it accounts for 46 per cent of the country’s 
commerce. 


Viewing the foreign trade of Japan and 
the United States as a whole, about 42 per 
cent of Japan's total exports (1928 figure) go 
to, and about 30 per cent of its total imports 
come from, the United States. Purchasing 
5.6 per cent of the United States’ total mer- 
chandise exports in 1928, Japan was this 
country’s fourth best customer. At the same 
time it was second in the list of countries 
supplying our imports. 

Important in Japan’s modern development 
has been the erection of a banking edifice, 
western in form, yet—like other adaptations 
in Japan—tempered to suit the country’s 
peculiar requirements. Headed by a govern- 
ment-controlled, central, note-issuing bank, 
with counterparts in Chosen and Taiwan, 
and with an elastic, if not thoroughly satis- 
factory currency system, that banking edifice 
comprises a large body of commercial banks 
(called “ordinary” banks), savings banks, ‘a 
well-organized postal-savings system, cooper- 
ative banks, and—a more recent development 
—trust companies. In addition to these 
financial organizations, Japan has a very im- 
portant group of government-controlled in- 
stitutions known as “special banks.” Exam- 
ples are the Yokohama Specie Bank, Japan's 
chief exchange bank, and two important co- 
lonial and exchange banks, the Bank of 
Chosen and the Bank of Taiwan. 


+ ? 

Very significant, also, is the agricultural 
banking system centered on the Hypothec 
Bank of Japan, organized to grant loans on 
real estate, and the Industrial Bank of Ja- 
pan, a similar government institution de- 
signed to make loans to industry, shipbuild- 
ing, etc., chiefly against securities and mort- 
gages. Both the Industrial Bank of Japan 
and the banks of the hypothec system raise 
funds through the sale of debentures. Addi- 
tional special banks are the Hokkaido Co- 





Improving Public 
Buildings in 


Illinois 


By 
~ C. Herrick Hammond 
Supervising Architect, 


State of Illinois 
‘ 


HE State of Illinois will spend about 

$500,000 during July and August, at its 

State institutions, as the result of con- 
tracts placed late in June for a wide range 
of building jobs, equipment installations and 
general improvements. 

An analysis of the building and equipment 
contracts recently awarded shows that bids 
were opened on 85 distinct propositions to 
complete the program for which funds were 
provided by the General Assembly in 1929. 

Work that is to get under way at once at 
the State hospitals alone will call for about 
$300,000 in expenditures for labor, material 
and equipment. 

Elgin State Hospital comes in for the larg- 
est amount in this portion of the June let- 
tings, and the biggest job in the entire lot is 
for that institution—a sewage-treating plant 
to cost $64,624. This installation, necessi- 
tated by the growth of that institution, indi- 
cates the State’s cetermination to effect im- 
provement in the sanitary conditions that 
surround its wards. 





lonial Bank and the Industrial Bank of 
Chosen, while, finally, there are the Deposits 
Bureau of the Ministry of Finance, and the 
Oriental Development Co. Both these organ- 
izations possess important banking functions. 


In the matter of currency, Japan is a 
smaller user of checks than other industrial 
countries. Despite this fact, i® per capita 
note circulation, Japan (proper) is only tenth 
among the countries of the world. In gold 
holdings it was for a long time insa com- 
paratively favorable position, but recently the 
country’s gold position has declined. 


From figures supplied to the author by the 
Federal Reserve Board it is apparent that in 
June, 1930, six foreign central banks had a 
larger ratio of gold and foreign exchange 
holdings to demand liabilities than the Bank 
of Japan. In 1928 and 1929, the Bank of 
Japan had the fifth largest ratio, and in 1927 
the fourth. 

+ + 


With the phenomenally rapid expansion 
which characterized commerce and banking 
during the World War years, the feeling was 
for some time apparently quite current that 
the boom would have no end. Witness the 
planting of rubber and palm plantations by 
Japanese in southeastern Asia, the failure to 
set aside adequate reserves from profits, and 
—when the war had ended—the continual 
postponement of readjustment. When an 
armistice was first falsely reported in 1918, 
and, later, when the actual armistice was 
signed, busine in Japan momentarily 
halted. Europe’s occupation in repatriating 
the armies and {n rebuilding what war had 
destroyed permitted Japan temporarily to re- 
sume the war-time pace. Activity was stim- 
ulated by the wealth the war had brought, 
and in some respects the boom was tempo- 
rarily greater than ever. 


Occidental nations soon got back to work, 
European shipping was gradually released for 
commercial purposes, and the demand for 
munitions and for war materials ceased. Jap- 
anese industry, so greatly expanded and 
geared up, then encountered the world-wide 
depression of 1920-1921. In the Occident, de- 
flation and marking down of inventories were 
accepted as necessary measures while in Ja- 
pan they were only postponed. Banks car- 
ried bac debts on their books as assets, and 
continued making loans of doubtful liquidity. 
Herein lay the origin of Japan’s subsequent 
financial difficulties. 


In 1923 the great earthquake occurred, de- 
stroying the chief port, Yokohama, and a 
great part of the capital. The entire busi- 
ness life of Japan was disrupted. Even had 
the Japanese not been normally inclined to 
look to the government aid, government as- 
sistance must have been forthcoming. The 
government, after declaring a moratorium, 
guaranteed losses up to 100,000,000 yen on 
advances made to the public by the Bank of 
Japan. By the end of 1923 emergency ad- 
vances of the Bank of Japan reached 133,- 
000,000 yen and total advances 853,000,000. 
These advances served the purpose of sup- 
porting business over the crisis. Unfortu- 
nately, they also enabled bankers to postpone 
settlement of a corresponding amount of 
previous advances which were fast becoming, 
if they were not already, uncollectible. The 
so-called “earthquake bills,” repayment of 
which was twice postponed, remained out- 
standing during 1924, 1925 and 1926, and in 
1927 they became the subject of investigation 
which revealed a state of affairs serious 
enough to precipitate the great banking 
panic early in that year. 


+ + 


The 1927 panic, in turn, was the occasion 
for further enormous advances, in large part 
government guaranteed. Some _ 190,000,000 
yen of these government-guaranteed dis- 
counts in Taiwan were later entirely written 
off as a loss. The remaining 500,000,000 yen 
of government-guaranteed emergency bills, 
discounted in Japan proper and intended to 
be repaid within a period of 10 years, are 
still largely outstanding and may never be 
completely repaid. 

With the object of remedying defects in 
the banking system, a new bank act was 
passed in 1927 to take effect on Jan. 1, 1928. 
Among the defects existing, the most impor- 
tant were the lack of government control 
and supervision of banking, the absence of a 
developed money market with a supply of 
negotiable paper rather than promissory 
notes, and the lack of adequate contact and 
cooperation between the various groups of 
banks, such as the metropolitan and provin- 
cial banks, or those interested in foreign as 
against domestic trade. 

A Japanese writer, describing the condition 
of banking in 1927, stated that “the Japa- 
nese * * * are the victims of unorganized 
banking, due to the sudden increase of 
finance capital.” The absence of a discount 
market was regarded as particularly impor- 
tant, since, at times, it threw on the Bank of 
Japan the burden of financing, almost single- 
handed, the bulk of the country’s foreign 
trade. 

The new banking law which took effect at 
the beginning of 1928 went a long way to- 
ward removing some of the defects revealed 
in 1927. That these defects had been realized 
for some time by the authorities and by 
bankers they consulted is indicated by the 
fact that the law was drafted prior to the 
crisis. The new law clearly defined banks 
and their business, raised the capital require- 
ment to 2,000,000 yen in Tokyo and Osaka 
and 1,000,000 yen elsewhere, provided for 
business reports every six months, and gave 
to the government power to summon reports 
or to audit a bank's books at any time. 

+ a: 

From the provisions of the law it is ap- 
parent that the authorities endeavored to 
correct the chief weaknesses of Japan's bank- 
ing system. Nevertheless, the new banking 
law is not perfect. 

In establishing its central bank in 1882 
Japan preceded the United States by over 30 
years. The Bank of Japan was modeled 
chiefly after the Bank of Belgium. It has 
the sole right of note issue in Japan proper, 
and its notes may form the security for the 


note issues of the banks of Chosen and 
Taiwan. 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S 
RELIANCE ON EXPLOSIVES 





Chemist in Bureau of Mines Explains Close Relationship 
Between Two Enterprises 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By CHARLES E. MUNROE 


Chief Explosives Chemist, Explosives Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce 


} In the following article, Mr. Munroe continues his discussion of the relations 
' of the Explosives Division, Bureau of Mines, to the chemical industries, begun in 


the issue of July 11. 


HE explosives industry is a funda- 
mental chemical industry and the 
Explosives Division of the Bureau of 
Mines is therefore primarily concerned 
with the products of a chemical industry. 
Moreover, the explosives industry is 
the key industry that renders available, 
to the many other branches of the 
chemical industry, a large part of the 
raw materials they employ and consume. 
Thus the coal, the oil, and the gas they 
consume as fuel is largely won by ex- 
plosives, as are the ores from which the 
metals are extracted that go to the mak- 
ing of the machinery and apparatus em- 
ployed in the factories; and this is 
equally true of the sands, clays, rocks, 
and other material used in the making 
of their crucibles, retorts and other re- 
fractory devices so much used in this 
industry. 
+ + 


It is noted that all of the substances 
mentioned as materials of construction 
are also raw materials from which the 
industry manufactures its finished prod- 
ucts. It is now generally known that 
coal, by chemical treatment of its distil- 
lates and residues, furnishes us with 
dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and photo- 
graphic. and other chemicals in enor- 
mous varieties; and much progress has 
been made in the utilization of petro- 
leum and natural gas as raw material 
for such manufactures also. 

+ + 

All other metals, and a great variety 
of nonmetallic substances used in the 
manufacture of tens of thousands of 
salts and other compounds are also ob- 
tained from the mineral deposits through 
mining with explosives. The way from 
the silver mine to the silver screen may 
appear miysterious, but the silver min- 
erals are started on their exciting jour- 


neys by a blast in the rock in which they 
have long resided. Sulphur-containing 
minerals from which to produce sul- 
phuri¢ acid, niter for nitric acid, com- 
mon salt for hydrochloric acid, eryolite 
for hydrofluoric acid and very many 
other minerals are likewise displaced 
from their abiding places by means of 
explosives, as are hundreds of other min- 
erals that are used in chemical manu- 
facture. 

Recently, explosives have been set at 
work to discover where deposits of de- 
sired minerals are to be found. It has 
been noted that deposits of rock salt 
occur beneath the earth about the Gulf 
of Mexico in beehive-shaped mounds, 
styled “salt domes” and further it has 
been found that these are accompanied 
by valuable deposits of native sulphur, 
petroleum, and natural gas. The earlier 
discovered domes gave surface indica- 
tions which led to their being found, and 
the fortunes they yielded stimulated the 
search for more deeply buried ones. In 
doing so, use has been made of the ar- 
tificial earthquake waves developed by 
firing charges of dynamite buried in the 
earth, for by means of seismographs the 
rate at which the explosion wave is 
transmitted can be measured and from 
these data the location of domes, which 
change the rate, can be fixed. 

+ + 

[e results so far achieved in improv- 

ing safety in the manufacture of 
explosives and in their transportation 
and use in coal mining have been very 
marked and indicate the means for con- 
trolling explosive material of all kinds 
under the varying conditions which arise 
whroughout the chemical industry. It is 
apparent that all improvements in this 
field are not only of benefit to fhe coal- 
mine operator but to the chemical in- 
dustry in all its ramifications. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 14, A. C. Fieldner, Chief Engineer, Experiment Station Division, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss the research activities 
of the Bureau of Mines in the field of nonmetallic minerals. 


Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Detection of Forest Fires 


Pennsylvania Forester Discusses Problem 
By T. I. SHIREY 


District Forester, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


N 1921, just 10 years ago, Pennsylvania 
I started on the building of a physical 
equipment for the detection and extinc- 
tion of forest fires. We were handicapped by 
inexperience. During this 10-year period we 
have gathered informhation that should en- 
able us to complete our physical equipment 
as soon as the funds are available. Our job 
has been to overcome the handicaps, one by 
one, that seemed almost hopeless. The time 
will soon be here when additions to our phys- 
ical equipment will cease. Maintenance will 
hold this equipment at a safe level. 


Towers will be located in every place that 
they have been found necessary. They wili 
be equipped with a new type of map which 
will show the towerman the landscape just 
as it appears when he looks out of his tower 
window. There may be later refinements to 
detection equipment which will eliminate the 
physical factor altogether. A machine may 
be the towerman. It may transmit pictures 
to any number of headquarter points simul- 
taneously, rapidly and accurately. The for- 
ester may be able to see his whole district by 
looking at a series of screens which will mir- 
ror to him conditions as they exist in his dis- 
trict. The nightmare of uncertainty that 
now worries us every fire day will be removed 
as we view extinction forces effectively sup- 
pressing fire after fire. 


Fire tools will be ready in numerous loca- 
tions in every forest district. They will be of 
such kind and furnished in such quantities 
that any force that may be required at any 
time will be adequately equipped. 


Road and trail systems may traverse the 
forests in all directions, making the forest 
accessible. Every warden may have tele- 
phone connection so that he can be notified 
of the forest fires that he should suppress. 

All these additions may be presumed to be 
supplied but in themselves they will do little 
or nothing to solve our biggest problem. 

During the 10 — that we have been 
adding to our physical equipment we have 
also added to our organization. In various 
locations and at greater or lesser expense, 
plans have been put into effect that looked 
toward the solution of this big problem. 
These plans have not been effective. One by 
one the plans were given up. In some in- 
stances we came back to the beginning place. 

The big problem is to get a sufficient force 
of adequately trained men on a forest fire 
in the quickest possible time. 

No matter how much refinement we make 
in the detection equipment, whether ma- 
chines replace men or not, the suppression of 
the forest fires themselves can only be done 
in one way—by using humans. The training 
of these men, how to make them available in 
sufficient numbers, quickly, and with trans- 
portation facilities to get them to the fire— 
with these our biggest job is concerned. 

Some people may say that we will elim- 
inate forest fires to the degree that there will 
be no need for this organization. A very 
high percentage of forest fires can be elim- 





inated. The elimination of railroad, brush 
burning, lumbering and some of the miscel- 
laneous fires depends on how adequately haz- 
ards are eliminated. Incendiary fires will 
continue. Transient fires even now account 
for the bulk of all the fires in the State. 
These two causes, transients and incendia- 
ries, will in themselves supply sufficient for- 
est fires to always keep our organization on 
their toes. 


Our plans may be extremely fine drawn 
and complete but they will still rest on the 
foundation of adequately trained and effec- 
tive suppression crews. 


The location of suppression crews. must be 
determined upon the numbers and frequency 
of fires in certain locations. In order that 
this can be determined, a plan should be 
drawn of each inspection district within the 
forest district. 


Inspection district fire plans will have one 
vital difference over the forest district plan. 
They will be timely. By that I mean that 
they will be drawn up with the average suc- 
cession of seasons in mind. Work that should 
be done in February will not be assigned to 
a place in July. 


Maps are a necessary foundation for the 
inspection district plan. On this map is 
drawn all the hazards in the inspection dis- 
trict. With this map before one, with the 
practical knowledge an inspector should 
have, the plan can be written. Some may 
think that this is unnecessary, that the in- 
spector knows what to do. Possibly he does, 
but will he always be available or may it not 
be necessary to relieve him of duty and place 
another man in his place who knows little or 
nothing about the work or the district. 

Any work that an inspector does is impor- 
tant enough to write down. Writing it down 
will cause him to think of the possibility of 
doing the work in another, more effective 
manner. Each hazard should be described 
and its remedy noted, the time of elimination 
being definitely stated. There is no use of 
putting on a campaign against brush burners 
in the middle of the Summer or to post 
hunters’ signs during the Spring. This timely 
procedure will bring the inspector to do his 
work at the time it should be done. 

Unfortunately, such a plan depends in a 
large sense upon whether the inspector in 
the district is a full or part time employe. 
If he is only a part-time employe, his job 
is harder as he must work at full speed the 
whole time with the result that some objects 
wilF not be reached. If he has a written plan 
he is less likely to miss the more important 
contacts he should make. 

One of the inspector's most important jobs 
is the selection of wardens. Too much care 
cannot be used as the warden will have to be 
the key man in solving our big job. He will 
have to be able to enlist the services of the 
good men in his community, keep them in- 
terested and satisfied at the same time being 
honest with the Department and the gen- 
eral public. 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901: 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Training Persons to Teach 
Mentally Defective Children - 





Results of Indiana’s Efforts 


to Provide 


Teachers With Proper Background for Deal- 
ing With Their ‘Special’ Students 





By DR. L. P. HARSHMAN 


Assistant Superintendent, School for Feeble-minded Youth, State of Indiana 


URING the Summer of 1930 we made our 

first attempt at the Indiana School for 

Feeble-minded Youth to give a teachers’ 
training course. We started out by giving 
five courses. The first, taught in the morning, 
was the so-called “clinical” psychology 
course, often referred to as abnormal psy- 
chology. That was followed by courses in 
mental testing and in social case work, and 
this by, of course, the most important, the 
class in teaching technique and in practice 
teaching, as well as the work in our indus- 
trial departments. 


We expected to have six or seven students, 
and were surprised to have 22 enroll. The 
interest was much more than any of us had 
anticipated. The incentive for future work 
in this respect in Indiana is certainly unlim- 
ited. 

+ + 


In the course in clinical psychology, we at- 
tempted to point out the extreme importance 
of the relation of the physical body to the 
mental body. That is, physical health and 
mental health must go hand in hand. It Is 
appalling to see the waste of effort made on 
the psychological side when the physical 
background has not received consideration. 
Undoubtedly we know very little today com- 
pared to what we will know 100 years from 
now about the biological aspect of mind. 
Certainly, many things that we are calling 
mysterious today, or calling them psycho- 
genic, are really biologic, and have to do 
with the physical make-up as much as the 
mental. 

I wish it were possible in psychometric 
work to really devise what I call a “Phychi- 
atric Binet.” Our students who came to us 
this Summer wanted to learn to do a Binet 
in five days. It was amusing how the in- 
mates began to tell them how to do the tests. 
These inmates had been tested so many 
times that they could call the novice’s atten- 
tion to the errors made. Something of what 
I have in mind when I mention a “psychi- 
atric Binet” may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing incident: I was examining a perfectly 
normal child, so far as intelligence level was 
concerned. I said, “What is the thing for 
you to do when you have broken something 
belonging to somebody else?” I got no re- 


“sponse at all. 


Another question I asked this child was, 
“What is the thing to do if you are on your 
way to school and notice that you are going 
to be late?” Still the child did not answer. 

I left that matter and later came back and 
asked: “What is the thing for me to do if I 
have broken your pencil?” She said, “Pay 
for it.” 

I asked, “What is the thing for me to do if 
I am on my way home and notice that I am 
going to be late to dinner?” She said, 
“Hurry.” There was a difference when the 
question affected someone else. 

We tried to point out in our teaching that 
arriving at a mental level was sometimes 
very fallacious and caused a lot of difficulty. 
I believe that is a point that is overlooked 
many times, and as I will refer a little later, 
I don’t know how long it takes to teach 
someone to give a Binet. However, the clin- 
ical psychology, which is really psychiatry, 
goes hand in hand with the mental testing, 
and the two courses were given with that in 
mind. We did find considerable criticism on 
the part of our students, because they could 
not go out and do a mental test after having 
tried four or five of them. 


>» ©£ 


I think the chief thing we emphasized 
there was that pupils of the same school 
grade may vary greatly. We did this by 
throwing into classrooms groups of our chil- 
dren who were not of the same mental age, 
who were not of the same physiéal make-up, 
who would really represent, not a class of the 
Indiana School for Feeble-minded, but so- 
called “special classes” in the different school 
systems in the State of Indiana. The teach- 
ers who were taking the course didn’t like 
that so well. They wanted to take a class of 
like mental ages, so they could show some 
progress in their teaching. We tried to give 
them what they meet out in the community. 

A circumstance, which I think was more 
valuable than anything else, and not taken 
advantage of as fully as it might have been, 
was making available the industrial depart- 
ments to these teachers and letting them go 
in there and work as they saw fit. We had 
one man in the class, who spent considerable 
time there. He worked in the shoe shop, in 
the tailor shop, in the carpenter shop. He 
worked alongside the boys and was learning 
to do these things, so that he could go back 
home and teach other boys how to do them. 

We emphasized simplicity for such equip- 
ment as is necessary. By the time children 
in many vocational schools learn to use a 
certain type of machinery, that machinery 
is put in the background by newer machin- 
ery, and consequently when they get out of 
school, they have learned to run a machine 
which has no use in a factory. 

We don’t need high-powered and compli- 
cated machinery to teach the feeble-minded, 
and I sometimes doubt if we need it to teach 
normals. The advantage the farm boy has 
over the city boy is that the farm boy often 
has to take a piece of wire and patch up a 
fence. He doesn't have the right piece of 
wood and the right hammer and nails and 
saw, but he must fix the fence with what he 
has. This point was emphasized in the teach- 
ing technique. 

a a 


We permitted the students to have free use 
of the institution. We had no cubby hole or 
any side room or any barred room which 
they were not permitted to see. That was a 
thing to which they responded very nicely. 
They took great interest in the operation of 
the institution. It was my wish, if it had 
been possible, to houSe them at the institu- 
tion, so that they could have lived with us, 
but they did observe John Jones and Robert 
Jordan, andsother boys, and they took cog- 
nizance of these boys’ general reactions in 
the institution which, of course, is a clinical 
observation that is extremely important, and 
so often missed. 

In the course in social work, we tried to 
teach some of the fundamentals of going out 
and getting a case history, because we believe 
that none of these teachers teaching specia! 


classes should ‘imit themselves to the scope 
of their schoolroom. We believe that they 
should spend a week or two going around 
visiting the homes from which these children 
come and taking careful social histories. Of 
course, they can’t go there and write them 
down, because the parents would not like 
that. They have to practice some of the 
fads for improving the memory, and go and 
get the facts, and then go home and write 
them up. There is nothing new about this 
procedure. I understand some schools are 
doing that with even their other teachers. 
+ +! 

Another factor which the students worked 
out for themselves, for the most part, was to 
note the special abilities that different chil- 
dren have; also the special disabilities; and 
they began to doubt if some of our children 
at the institution belonged there—and we 
doubt that curselves. We have children sent 
to us that we don’t know whether they should 
have come to us or not; but the analysis of 
these cases by the Summer students was ex- 
tremely interesting. I had avoided the sub- 
ject, because I was not sure of an answer. 

We made some discoveries during the 
school which others have already made, 
namely, that the interest in teaching special 
students does not always mean the right per- 
sonality to do that work. I think such work 
has been thrust upon a lot of the teachers in 
these special rooms by the school superin- 
tenednts. Several of the superintendents 
have not been in full sympathy with this 
procedure. Several of them have made state- 
ments that they could not teach ditch dig- 
ging or street building in the public schools; 
they weren't supposed to; and so when they 
got a group together that was supposed to 
be a special room—in order to be in style— 
they said, “We will just give Mrs. So and So 
a job. She is goodhearted and not getting 
along very well in the public school. Her 
days of usefulness are over there.” Thus, 
there have been assigned to some of these 
special rooms, students and teaehers, who 
should be classified. We are not ready yet 
to classify teachers, but we did notice in our 
practice teaching that there were some per- 
sonalities there, who, at best, can never make 
good teachers of the retarded child. 

It has been my observation in the past 10 
years at the State school that, if we had to 
take an inexperienced teacher in our school 
department, inexperienced in teaching the 
defectives, we got our best results from an 
individual who had never taught at all, be- 
cause they were open to suggestion. They 
were not biased by the element of progress 
which they are supposed to see in the nor- 
mal child, and consequently, were willing to 
get down and have patience and endurance. 

In summarizing, in the 225 to 250 hours 
which these people put in at our Summer 
school, we do not hope to make clinicians 
out of them; we do not hope to make full- 
fledged social workers; we do not hope to 
make experienced psychometric testers; how- 
ever, we do hope.to give them the teaching 
technique which will aid them with their 
problems. Incidentally, we hope to open up 
in their minds the fact that they need much 
help in studying their individual children. 

+ 


Eventually the community must provide, in 
some form or other, a staff, whether one calls 
it a child guidance clinic, a traveling clinic, 
or community clinic or a mental dispensary, 
that will aid the school system in meeting 
this problem classifying these individuals so 
that they are actually put in rooms where 
they belong and so that the special abilities 
and disabilities of the children will be han- 
dled. Eventually the personnel of the teach- 
ing staff will be scrutinized and passed upon 
by a group whose duty it is to study individ- 
ual qualifications. 








Analyzing Field 
Crops Grown 
in California 

' By 


W. C. Jacobsen 


Director of Agriculture, 
State of California 


NEW free service to growers of grain, rice 
Bae beans which will give them definite 

information as to quality and condition 
of their products is being inaugurated by the 
California Department of Agriculture. 

The plan provides that any growers of 
these products may, in any calendar year, 
submit directly to the Departmant or their 
farm advisor or county agricultural commis- 
sioner a total of three samples of these com- 
modities and receive without charge a memo- 
randum giving analyses and grades thereon. 
This service supplements that now furnished 
by means of which growers, on payment of a 
$1 fee, may receive a certificate which can 
be used in facilitating sale of field-grown 
commodities. 

Need for this new service arises from the 
wide variance of quality in this season's field 
crops. The plan was adopted following dis- 
cussions with the extension service of the 
University of California, Farm Bureaus and 
county agricultural commissioners, all of 
whom are of the opinion that there is need 
for wider dissemination among field crop 
producers of information relative to crop 
quality as measured by Federal grades, as 
well as information relative to seed quality 
as shown by purity and germination tests 
made in the Department’s seed laboratory. 

Under this plan the grower, if he desires, 
may also secure tests to determine freedom 
from weed seed and germination percentages 
on any sample submitted. Analyses memo- 
randa, together with grade, will be furnished 
to the grower and also to the farm advisor 
of his county, thus furnishing the latter 
knowledge relative to problems of field crop 
producers in his county. County agricultural 
commissioners also will be furnished with 
reports on purity and germination tests to 
facilitate their service to growers in their re- 
spective counties. 


